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a smoother ride 


Every time you drive your GM car over a rough railroad crossing 
you get a sample of the great thought General Motors gives to your 
riding comfort. 

The front wheels of every GM car are mounted on gentle coil springs 
—the kind of Knee-Action springing GM pionecred years ago, and 
has kept up to date through constant improvements ever since. 


Knee-Action, of course, is only one source of the smooth ride you 
find in General Motors cars. In endless research and through con- 
stant testing on the GM Proving Ground, specialists in riding com- 
fort spend their days fighting vibration, harshness, pitch, toss, sway 
—all the factors that spell the difference between an ordinary ride 
and a truly smooth one. 

You'll see the result of their efforts, as well as those of production 
experts, by trying out a General Motors car for yourself. Any dealer 
in GM cars will be glad to give you a demonstration to prove that 
he has the key to this important phase of greater car value. 


GENERAL Motor 


Your Key to Greater Value « The Key to a General Motors Car 


fy CHEVROLET + PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE + BUICK 
CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER « GMC TRUCK & COACH 
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VIBRATION EXPERTS carry on a constant search 
for ways to reduce fatigue, to add to your com- 
fort on long rides. 


Sanne 


Fda 


CARS ARE RIDDEN OVER the roughest roads at the 
GM Proving Ground to see how well their springs 
and riding assemblies soak up jars and jolts. 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air 
every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 


coast to coast. 

















Middle South TRANSPORTATION 
Facilities Boost Industrial Activity 


Much of THE MIDDLE SOUTH ’s industrial Other favorable factors are raw materials 
progress can be attributed to its integrated net- from the farms and forests, ample natural gas, 
work of transportation facilities which tie to- oil and other mineral deposits, growing markets, 
gether the region’s numerous other advantages. dependable labor, a year ’round mild climate, 

Interconnected river, canal, ocean, railroad, electric power, a cooperative public attitude, and 


highway and air transportation are a part of the a position at a focal point of world trade. 
combination of advantages which identify THE Such advantages have given industry confidence 
MIDDLE SOUTH — Arkansas, Louisiana and in the future of THE MIDDLE SOUTH. The 
Mississippi—as an economic unit . . . The region public utility companies listed below wil! be glad 
enjoys favorable rail-water freight rates. Goods to point out to you the advantages of THE 
from anywhere in midcontinental United States MIDDLE SOUTH, which have given industries 
can be shipped to world ports via THE MID- such as the three shown here confidence in the 
DLE SOUTH at low rates. future of the area. 


INARKANSAS—GRAPETTE MAN- 
UFACTURING COMPANY combines 
raw materials from New York and Cali- 
fornia with local resources at this Cam- 
den plant to produce a soft drink con- 
centrate that is sold throughout the 
United States and in Latin America. 
Ability to reach both markets and sup- 
plies influenced the selection of this 
MIDDLE SOUTH plant site. 








IN LOUISIANA—SOUTHERN AD- 
VANCE BAG & PAPER COMPANY, 
Hodge, distributes its products on a 
national basis. They are made from 
southern pine obtained within a radius 
of 100 miles of Hodge. The industry 
was developed at this site because it 
offered a wholesome combination of 
available markets, abundant raw ma- 
terials, dependable manpower, natural 
gas and electricity. 


IN MISSISSIPPI—C. V. STANLEY 
FURNITURE COMPANY, Magee. 
The combination of advantages which 
attracted this furniture manufacturing 
plant to Magee included the coopera- 
tion and friendly attitude of local citi- 
zens, the availability of raw materials 
and a dependable labor supply. 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 

any of these business managed, tax paying electric and gas- service companies: 

ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPPI! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark, Jackson 113, Miss. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 14, La. New Orleans 9, La. 
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The March of the News 


It takes time. The Senate investigation 
of Communist charges against the State 
Department shifted last week from the 
noisy, crowded Capitol to the secluded 
Cabinet Room of the White House... 
There a group of Senators—sometimes 
five, sometimes only two—began reading 
the loyalty files of 81 persons who Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy says are bad se- 
curity risks. 

The files were “top secret”... The Sen- 
ators came and went by a side entrance 

. They worked behind locked doors... 
They couldn’t take notes out of the 
room... They couldn’t discuss their read- 
ing with outsiders ...It was slow work. 

One Senator read four cases the first 
week, then left for home to do some 
campaigning ... Another completed only 
two cases... At that rate, it might be al- 
most a year before every member of the 
investigating committee read every word 
of the 81 secret files. 


Haymaker . . . President Truman’s spe- 
cial train backed into Washington’s rain- 
sodden Union Station one afternoon last 
week . . . Members of the Cabinet and 
White House staff stood around to greet 
the boss, back from a 6,400-mile, 16- 
State “nonpolitical” tour to the West 
Coast . . . The trip had put Harry Tru- 
man in one of his favorite roles, that of 
talking to crowds from a rear-car plat- 
form on railroad sidings . . . He looked 
like a man enjoying himself. 

As Mr. Truman stepped from the train 
a reporter remarked: “Mr. President, I 
think you made a lot of hay.” The Presi- 
dent grinned and nodded “That's 
exactly what I was trying to do.” 


... And the hay. But some of the po- 
litical hay being cut in Washington was 
not of a variety to please Harry Truman 

. Charges of Communism were being 
splashed on his Administration thicker 
than ever . . . In Congress, one of his pet 
civil-rights bills was tangled in a knot of 
angry debate . . . His fellow Democrats 
in the Senate joined with Republicans to 


iHANDY WAY T 





kill three White House plans to reorgan- 
ize Government departments . . . Even 
before the Truman special train was serv- 
iced and put away, it appeared likely 
that there would be other presidential 
trips before the November 7 congres- 
sional elections. 


The shadow. Republican leaders in 
Washington were studying something 
they never had bothered to get before... 
It was a first-hand, eyewitness report on 
the stump tour President Truman had 
just made for his “Fair Deal” program... 
Everywhere the President went on that 
trip, Victor A. Johnston was sure to go... 
Johnston was working for the Republi- 
cans... His job: to keep top Republicans 
in Washington informed up to the min- 
ute on how Harry Truman was doing. 

There had been no attempt to keep 
the presence of onlooker Johnston secret 
from the President ...Once Mr. Truman 
invited him on board the presidential 
train so the Republicans could save the 
money being spent to hire a plane... 
Another time the President spotted John- 
ston in a crowd and soberly recited: 

“T have a little shadow 

That goes in and out with me, 
And what can be the use of him 
Is more than I can see.” 


Look who isn’t here. Probably for the 
first time in history, a U.S. Cabinet 
meeting was held in public before an 
audience last week . . . As a Cabinet 
meeting it wasn’t much .. . As a public 
attraction it was a dud . . . There was 
room for 4,000 spectators in the Chicago 
Opera House when the Cabinet was 
called to order by Vice President Alben 
Barkley But fewer than 1,000 of 
the seats were occupied. 

Some of the cast was absent, too... 
Neither Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
who runs the “cold war,” nor Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson, who is sup- 
posed to know what to do if war comes, 
was present And the public just 
didn’t seem much interested. 
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“OH, GOSH—ANOTHER ACCIDENT?” 


‘At right, Jackie... but it’s a good thing you're not 
driving a real car, ‘cause you just don’t /ook where 
you're going!”’ 

Unlike Jackie, most people today realize that driving a car 
is serious business. That’s why more and more of them ap- 
preciate the sound protection that Hardware Mutuals auto- 
mobile insurance provides. So will you! 

Find out about our automobile insurance with medical 
— coverage. This not only provides broad protection, 

ut pays medical expenses for anyone injured while riding 
in your car. 

You'll also like Hardware Mutuals policy back of the policy 


that makes your interests our first consideration—that assures 
you fast, friendly, day-and-night service plus prompt, fair 
claim handling. 

Dividends returned to policyholders since organization 
now total more than $88,500,000.00! 


Phone Western Union 


Here’s how to find out more about Hardware Mutuals Auto- 
mobile Insurance: simply call Western Union by number, ask 
for Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and address of 
your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. You'll find 
him friendly, capable and anxious to help you! 


Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


ardware Mutuals 


REG. U.S. PAT OFF, 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 





HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE !NSURANCE COMPANY 
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Early seedlings for America’s farms and gar- 
dens need s-t-e-a-d-y warmth. And what gives 
steadier warmth more economically than glow- 
ing coals? That’s why coal has long been the pre- 
ferred fuel for America’s greenhouses. 

Preparing particular kinds of coal that are 
practically tailor-made for a wide range of in- 
dustrial uses is one of the significant achieve- 
ments of the modern coal industry. 

Today millions of tons of specialized coals go 
to such widely different customer groups as the 
steel, railroad, manufacturing and public utility 
industries—and to the millions of homes and 
businesses which rely on coal for dependable 
and economical heating. 

A better product and highly mechanized 
mining equipment enable progressive coal man- 
agement to fight for business in the keenly com- 
petitive fuel market—while at the same time 
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*“The Magic Touch that makes things grow.” 


paying the miners the highest daily wages of 
any major industry. 

To do this job hundreds of millions of dollars 
are being invested in coal-mining machinery and 
coal preparation plants. To continue its forward 
march the coal industry must be free of control 
by labor monopoly and free from Government 


interference. 


@ The modern accomplishments of the coal in- 
dustry—and the promise of still greater things 
to come from coal—are notable examples of the 
way progressive, private management puts a 
basic industry to work for the greater good of all. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


The way things are going, you can be fairly sure of this: 

Living is to cost a little more as 1950 wears on. Rents will move higher. 
Food is to cost as much as now and maybe a bit more. Clothing, most kinds, will 
not change much in price. Utilities often are to cost a little more. 

The 1950 dollar will be worth about 60 cents in terms of prewar value. 

Price rise, generally, isn't likely to be big, but it will be noticeable. 
Building costs are in a sharp new rise. Lumber is getting out of sight. So are 
a few other materials. New houses often are being marked up again. Boom in 
house construction is immense and probably is being overdone. 

New-car prices are firm, but not rising. Used cars still cost a lot. 
Extras continue to be a big item in most car sales. Refrigerators, other things 
for the house are firm in price, but not rising. Demand is booming. 

Inflation "feel" is in the air once more, but there are checks to it. Best 
advice is not to get carried away by it, not to assume that everything is going 
up. Inflation fever is likely to cool a little late in the year. 

















Wage trend still is up, slowly. Wage rates will be a big 1951 issue. 

Salaries are stable. Scattered raises, of around 5 per cent, are being 
given in some industries. Pay trend next year is to be moderately upward. 

Big raises, either wage or salary, appear improbable. Living-cost rise 
will be moderate, maybe 2 or 3 or 4 per cent. Costs won't be up enough to make 
the mass of workers restive, won't force more wage inflation. 

Profits, though, will be favorable in many industries this year. Worker 
efficiency often will be higher. Pressures will be on the side of more raises. 





Money supply will continue to be abundant, rising. Population will go on 
rising. Households will grow proportionately faster than population. 

"Cold war," at the same time, will go on, uninterrupted. 

It's in that little combination of facts that Government planners figure 
they have found the magic formula for almost endless good times. They now are 
beginning to wonder if there may not be something in perpetual motion after all. 








The formula, as the planners figure it, can work this way: 

Rising money supply, rising population are ingredients of good times. Cold 
war is the catalyst. Cold war is an automatic pump primer. Turn a spigot, and 
the public clamors for more arms spending. Turn another, the clamor eases. 

A little deflation, umemployment, signs of harder times, and the spigot is 
turned to the left. Money flows out, money supply rises, activity revives. 
High activity encourages people to have bigger families; encourages households 
to proliferate as doubling up declines, children set up for themselves. 

Good times come back, boom signs appear, prices start to rise. 

A little inflation, signs of shortages, speculation, and the spigot is 
turned to the right. Cold-war talk is eased. Economy is proposed. Money is 
tightened a little by tighter rein on Government-guaranteed credit, by use of 
devices in other fields. Things tend to calm down, to stabilize. 

That's the formula in use. It's been working fairly well to date. Right 
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NEWS GRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


now the controllers are giving a slight turn to the right. They're moving with 
caution to apply a gentle brake in some places where the boom is a bit wild. 


Truman confidence, cockiness, is based on this "Truman formula." 

Truman era of good times, President is told, can run much beyond 1952. 
Cold-war demands, if fully exploited, are almost limitless. Public works now 
needed are fabulous in cost. The nation, growing rapidly, is bursting at the 
seams. Highway needs are immense. School needs are huge. 

Public credit, public guarantee of private credit, is the Truman magic. 

Coolidge era of the 1920s was an era of expanding private credit. It blew 
up when private creditors got frightened over excesses and ran for cover. Mr. 
Truman is told that the Truman era, based on public credit, can be longer lived, 
more stable, less subject to sudden upset. 

Good times will underlie the Democratic vote appeal in 1950 and 1952. 
That's assuming the Truman formula works. It seems to be working in 1950. 




















Cold war itself is to go on, expand. In new cold-war plans: 

Army, man power, will be West Europe's main contribution. Armament, arms 
for the armies, will come in part from U.S., free. Atom bombs? U.S. builds 
and handles those. Big bombers? U.S. builds and runs them. Navy? U.S. does 
the main building and operating job involved in controlling the seas. 

On balance: U.S. puts up the money, makes the main industrial effort. West 
Europe puts up the men for ground operations and some material. 

Draft, on that basis, isn't likely to be used soon for U.S. Arms orders 
will be big in U.S., not so big abroad. Atomic development will be a monopoly 
for U.S. in most of its phases. Arms costs will be a major U.S. burden, too. 




















Profits of most U.S. industries will be favorable this year. 

Profit total, after taxes, is to be second only to 1948. Dividends will 
break all records. Stockholders, in many industries, will get dividends 10 to 
20 per cent larger than in 1949. Tendency is to pay out more profits. 

Stock market, in a bull trend, has gone far to discount the outlook for 
some companies, some industries. Market, to date, remains highly selective. 
It's not like 1929, when anybody could buy almost anything and watch it go up. 

Caution and care and knowledge still pay off in making investments. 

A setback in stocks, if one occurs soon, will be regarded as a correction, 
an adjustment in a rising market, not the beginning of a bear market. 











Dollars, while superabundant, still are going to be good. 

Dollar value, in purchasing power, won't change greatly, barring war. 
Dollars placed in savings bonds are safe. Savings bonds, after 90 days, are as 
good as currency, redeemable on demand at banks. Bonds held to maturity will 
be paid off. The commitment to pay is as good as the commitment involved in 
dollar bills. Government will not run out of money with which to pay. 








Job outlook for college graduates is a bit better than a short time ago. 
College graduates this year will be in a buyers’ market. Supply is to 
exceed demand in many fields, even most fields. Demand, however, has picked up 

a little in recent weeks. Graduates won't be able to pick and choose in most 
cases. They'll have to take work in fields that are second or third on the 
choice list. But for those willing to shop around, there'll usually be jobs. 
Engineers seem to be having the hardest time. Point Four, if it works, may 
help engineering graduates. U.S. is supposed to supply technical aid abroad. 








In the political field: Harold Stassen guessed wrong in Pennsylvania and 
his political chances are hurt. Robert Taft may be helped by Duff victory. He 
now has a chance at Pennsylvania's electoral vote. Thomas Dewey won't get that 
vote. Eisenhower, though, remains the real Republican dark horse. 
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SPARKLING SUMMER 
ENTERTAINMENT IN THE 
NEWLY AIR-CONDITIONED 


Opening June Ist 


GUY LOMBARDO and his 
orchestra, and VIC DAMONE 


Followed by 
SAMMY KAYE and his 
orchestra and The Modernaires 


VAUGHN MONROE and his 


orchestra 


. and other nationally 
famous stars 

















me For the comfort and enjoyment of its guests, 
The Waldorf-Astoria will offer pleasantly air-conditioned 
restaurants, — and guest rooms this summer, 

and will feature outstanding entertainment throughout 
the season. Also this year for the very 

first time the glamorous Starlight Roof will be 
delightfully air-conditioned. The Waldorf-Astoria 

with its rich traditions of hospitality, 

its fine food and brilliant entertainment 


offers versatility to suit every mood. 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE AT 50th STREET, NEW YORK 


C. N. Hilton, President 
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Chapman Top Political Aide . . . Guns to China 
Worry U.S. ... Acheson to Stump Country? 


Oscar Chapman, Interior Secretary, 
is No. 1 on the list of Truman favor- 
ites as the one who proposed, master- 
minded and managed the President’s 
barnstorming trip to the Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Chapman is being de- 
scribed as the most astute political 
strategist in the big Democratic stable 
of political strategists. 


x * * 


When Democrats sprinkled the equiv- 
alent of $2 bills from airplanes over 
the heads of crowds in Chicago, they 
added substance to a dream that New 
Dealers once had in the early days 
of the Roosevelt Administration. At 
that time the New Deal dream was of 
airplanes that would sprinkle the 
country with $10 bills as a sure-fire 
and quick-acting means of breaking 
the depression in 1933. The decision 
then was that the public was not con- 
ditioned to that experiment. 


> ee ae 


President Truman is far from sure 
that he will have a Democratic Senate 
in 1951. Republicans need to win 
seven seats, net, to take over the 
Senate, and Democrats find that five 
of their present seats already are 
shaky. A little bad luck, and White 
House relations with Congress could 
become much worse. 


xk 


Senator Robert Taft, Republican 
Senate leader and probably contender 
for the 1952 presidential nomination, 
remains convinced that the cry of 
“socialism” is an effective political 
cry for the next election. President 
Truman had tried to ridicule the 
socialist tag by insisting that every 
change over the years has been called 
socialistic. 


xx*k 


Thomas Dewey, New York Governor, 
cannot be counted out at this time as 
a potential Republican nominee in 
1952. The first careful stories about 
Governor Dewey, of the kind that go 
along with a political build-up, are 
beginning to appear. 
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Charles Brannan, Secretary of Aégri- 
culture, who recently was badly wor- 
tied about farm-product surpluses 
and low prices, is showing concern 
about the danger of some crop short- 
ages and high food prices that may 
create consumers kickbacks in the 
November elections that approach. 
The weatherman worked a flip-flop 
in the Southwest, where drought and 
insects reduced the winter wheat crop 
by nearly 200 million bushels. 


xk k 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, 
takes a somewhat dim view of the 
White House idea for insurance of 
loans to small business. Mr. Snyder, 
too, is not at all impressed by the 
economic views of Leon Keyserling, 
new Chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, who 
favors Government spending on a 
high and rising scale. 


x* * 


Donald Dawson, White House aide, is 
keeping a close watch over examina- 
tion of State Department loyalty files 
by Senators who now have access to 
those files. 
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Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, ig 
reported by his friends to feel more 
and more frustration in his job. He 
can’t resign under fire. Yet so long as 
he keeps his job he is blocked from 
any action aimed at breaking the 
deadlock with Russia because he then 
would be accused of befriending 
Communists. Mr. Acheson is thinking 
of a whistle-stop speaking campaign 
of his own to try to get more political 
strength. 


x * * 


Weapons and critical war materials, 
including warplanes, are being smug- 
gled into Communist China on a scale 
that is beginning to interest U. S. au- 
thorities. Reports have it that some 
Americans are among those engaged 
in this highly profitable illicit trade in 
arms. 


* &. * 


If Russian diplomats are thinking of | 
a crack-up of the United Nations and | 


a break with U.S., they’re disguising 
it well. Russian officials are negotiat- 
ing the lease of several luxurious 
estates on Long Island in anticipation 
of a restful summer in capitalistic 
surroundings. 


xk * 


Trygve Lie, U. N. Secretary General, 
is to find President Truman and State 
Secretary Acheson only mildly in- 
terested in what Joseph Stalin told 
him during their 90-minute conversa- 
tion in Moscow. American officials 
find it hard to get excited over what 
the Russian leaders may say, on the 
ground that they don’t mean it any- 
way. 


x * * 


V. M. Molotov, onetime Russian For- 
eign Minister and the one who put 
over the latest deal for Russia with 
the Chinese, is out front now as the 
No. 2 man and probable successor to 
Joseph Stalin if anything should 
happen to the Russian dictator. G. M. 
Malenkov and L. P. Beria, two other 
contestants, are reported to have 
slipped. 
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Bakeries 
Bottled Gas Suppliers 
Clubs 

Department Stores 
Dry Cleaners 
Factories (mail car) 
Florists 

Household Appliance 
Dealers 


Laundries 

Linen Suppliers 
Movie Makers 
Newspapers 
Restaurants 


Retail and Wholesale 
Stores 


Sportsmen 
and many others 
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] TV Tim, producer of a television show, came into 

e Statler, looked around, and cried: “One thing I know 
—a fine and friendly telecast that passes every test 
is showing ME at Statler, where you really are a 
guest! 














gTiNG! 
TESTING ! 











2 “Tl climb in Statler’s famous bed so you can see the 


e bliss, the happiness, the comfort, of a bed as soft as 
this. Eight hundred thirty-seven springs are sleep- 
producing fact—and if your set shows me asleep, well, 
honest, that’s no act! 


























3 “A close-up of my beaming face in Statler’s gleaiaing 

e bath will symbolize enjoyment (and will dodge the 
censor’s wrath). Then swing the camera just to show 
the water steamy-hot, the piles of soap, and snowy 
towels stacked up on the spot. 


4 


“Say, what a shot a Statler meal will make upon TV! 

e We'll picture Statler’s wondrous food for all the world 
to see. The soups, the salads and desserts, the vege- 
tables and meat, and Statler chefs in starring role. . . 
I'll simply sit and eat! 


eo 


song 

















5. “No need for telefoto lens,” said Tim, “‘to get a shot 
@ of me as I go out to shop from this convenient spot. 
It’s close to business, shops, and shows; it’s near the 
station, too. As every scene at Statler shows— it’s just 


the spot for YOU!” 
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STORY OF U.S. CRIME RINGS: 
‘CARTEL’ RAKES IN BIG PROFITS 


Reported from CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY and 


What the Senate’s crime inves- 
tigators will find: 

Big-shot gambling cartel di- 
vides up the U.S. Each ring has 
its own territory to work. Others 
stay out. Political ties, pay-offs, 
etc., oil the machinery, keep 
things going smoothly. 

Organized gambling, a 10-bil- 
lion-dollar racket, still is growing. 
And that’s only one department 
of the crime industry. 


The country, in months ahead, is 
to get a glimpse into the inner work- 
ings of a vast, powerful and growing 
crime industry. Some of the things 
people will discover can be told now 
on the basis of investigations already 
made. : 

Syndicates that operate gambling 
rackets just about blanket the nation, ex- 
cept in thinly populated areas. Those 
syndicates, in turn, have ties to politics. 
Whether the country is to learn all the 
details of these ties in a forthcoming 
Senate investigation is problematical. The 
inquiry promises to run uncomfortably 
close to important city political machines. 
But it is generally agreed that gambling 
and associated crime cannot exist with- 
out political protection. 

The public already is getting peeks at 
lawless gambling and its political conse- 
quences. The New York District Attor- 
ney reports a tie between New York and 
Detroit gamblers in a Florida casino, 
with substantial sums given to “charity.” 
Police bribes are under investigation in 
Chicago, gamblers’ “loans” to New York 
policemen are reported, gangster-politi- 
cian killings have occurred in Kansas City 
and Chicago. 

Any survey of information now in the 
possession of various public authorities 
and crime commissions will disclose that 
these are more than isolated instances. 
A survey just made in key areas by edi- 
tors of U.S. News & World Report gives 
a preview of the nation-wide links that 
the Senate Committee on Crime Investi- 
gation will find if it digs even moderately 
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deep into relationships between gam- 
bling, crime and politics. 

The “take.” It is clear, first of all, 
that organized gambling, which now 
draws a minimum of 10 billion dollars a 
year in bets from the U.S. public, is still 
expanding. Ohio gamblers, for example, 
recently reached into West Virginia to 
open new operations. Gambling rackets 
have fanned out from Kansas City into 
neighboring States and into Tennessee, 
Louisiana and Arizona. 

Pay-offs to politicians and to police to 
protect this gambling easily run into 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year. 
The California Crime Commission esti- 
mates that slot-machine racketeers alone 
pay off as much as 400 million annually. 
The Chicago Crime Commission found 
that, in a single Chicago police district, 
police “collectors” took from . $750,000 
to 1 million dollars a year from tavern 
owners engaged in gambling and other 
rackets. The New York District At- 
torney discloses that a single Florida 
gambling casino carries $40,000 on its 
books as a donation to “charity.” 

Syndicate operations of gamblers 
definitely overrun State lines. That shows 
up most clearly in national distribution of 
“flash” racing information, upon which 
bookmakers depend, and in “laying off” 

















—Summers in Buffalo Evening News 


‘SIAMESE TWINS’ 


WASHINGTON 


bets from one bookmaker to another in 
cities far apart. It also shows up in na- 
tional distribution of slot machines. The 
Senate Committee thus is likely to find 
solid legal foundation for any proposal 
to take federal action against gambling 
racketeers. 

Two syndicates, one in New York and 
the other in Chicago, appear to be the 
most extensive and most powerful gam- 
bling combines. Just about all public 
officials, police chiefs and crime commis- 
sions agree on that point. 

The New York syndicate controls book- 
making, betting on sports events, and the 
numbers game (a lottery), in New York 
and many other U.S. areas. It is strong- 
est in the Northeast, but also runs gam- 
bling casinos in Florida, New Orleans 
and elsewhere. It appears to be dominant 
in slot machines, too, although the Chi- 
cago syndicate also has a stake in that 
racket. 

The Chicago syndicate, under control 
of the old Capone gang, controls book- 
making and other gambling in Chicago 
and certain other areas. It is helped great- 
ly by the national telegraphic network 
that provides “flash” racing information. 
That network radiates from Chicago, and 
is known to have local monopolies in 
other areas, controlled through “fronts.” 

Like the New York group, the Chi- 
cago group has large property holdings 
in the Miami area—gambling casinos, 
night clubs and hotels. It runs dog tracks 
in Florida and controls slot-machine 
distribution in Chicago and its suburbs 
and in various other parts of the U.S. 

There are dozens of smaller syndi- 
cates. One in Cleveland, which has at- 
tracted little attention, is perhaps the 
third most powerful. This is the group 
that recently has moved into West Vir- 
ginia and is believed tg be back of the 
4-million-dollar Bermuda Pink gambling 
palace in Las Vegas, Nevada, where 
gambling is legal. Cleveland racketeers 
also are reported to have interests in 
Florida. 

No single top organization or 
crime syndicate is believed to control 
gambling in the United States. Crime 
investigations conducted in Kansas City, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and elsewhere 
point instead to separate but allied op- 
erations. There is evidence of peaceable 
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1. Dry-law repeal ends 
bootlegging profits. 
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and even friendly relations between syn- 
dicates. The New York and Chicago 
syndicates appear to have had a working 
agreement over the last 25 years, with 
recognized “spheres of influence” and 
sometimes, as in Florida, sharing the 
territory. 

There also are indications that loc.] 
gambling often is operated as a subsid- 
iary of a major syndicate in another 
city. Investigators are pretty well con- 
vinced that this is the situation in Kansas 
City. Charles Binaggio, whose murder 
blew the lid off rackets, is believed to 
have been a “front” for the expanding 
operations of the Capone syndicate, with 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Reasons for avoiding a single crime 
organization are apparent. A unified op- 
eration would be more risky, easier for 
honest public authorities to detect and to 
prosecute. Now these authorities run up 
against a bewildering maze of syndicate 
identities and jurisdictions. 

Equally important is the desire of 
present-day racketeers to avoid a blood 
bath. New York and Chicago syndicates, 
for example, are each so powerful and 
embrace so many “big shot” racketeers 
that complete amalgamation probably 
could not be achieved without wholesale 
killings. Top racketeers don’t want that. 
Nearly all of them are veterans of the 
liquor rackets during the prohibition era 
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monopoly. 


7. The gang now be- 
comes a syndicate and 
sets up a slot-machine 


policemen, 
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and have had from 20 to 30 years to 
achieve less bloody working arrange- 
ments. Above all things, they want to 
be regarded as “legitimate” businessmen. 

Result is that gang murders today re 
few and carefully calculated. 

Racket setups today follow big-busi- 
ness patterns and are rather elaborate. 
In the Chicago syndicate a known rack- 
eteer directs the whole operation as a 
sort of chairman of the board. Under 
him is another gangster who acts as the 
operating head—the president. Then 
there are two “vice presidents” who are 
actively in charge of bookmaking, slot 
machines and numbers. 

The New York syndicate i., believed to 
have a similar setup, with top directors 
shunning the limelight but acting as 
bankers for gambling operators, and 
with underlings in charge of bookmaking 
and other rackets. Syndicates also form 
numerous corporations and employ high- 
priced attorneys to keep them out of 
trouble. 

Business operations of gamblers, 
however, are modified importantly to fit 
racket purposes. Syndicates keep no 
records of meetings of officers and direc- 
tors. Written contracts are sparingly 
used. Firm names, such as those used 
to distribute racing information, are 
frequently changed, evidently to con- 
fuse public officials. Breach of any agree- 


2. Gang starts buying 
immunity by paying off 
contributing 


8. Syndicate then ‘‘mus- 
cles in’ on the numbers 
“strong 


3. To protect its bookie 
business, the gang ac- 
quires a racing-wire 
monopoly. 


9. Now in control of 
city gambling, syndicate 
spreads to cities in near- 
by States. 


ment, however, is extremely rare. Sel | 
dom does a racketeer demand more than | 


an agreed share of the “take,” nor does 
he ever claim ownership of another's 
“front” establishment. 

Either action would amount to sui 
cide. “Enforcers,” or strong-arm men of 
syndicates, are less important than in 
bootleg days, but still kill ruthlessly. 

Political corruption goes hand in 
hand with crime operations. In racketeer 
dominated wards in Chicago, the syndi 
cate is able to elect to office its own 
members or candidates chosen by the 
syndicate. The group also controls ward 
committeemen, who name officials such 
as municipal judges. This makes a neat 
tie-up. Syndicate operators are protected 
by the police, ambitious rivals either join 
or get arrested. Syndicate-appointed 
judges provide a second line of defense. 


They make it hard to get convictions in | 


court. 
Syndicates also work through estab- 


which have been turned up in Missouri 
and Florida. Crime-commission investi- 
gations in Chicago found police levying 
“political assessments” on small-fry rack- 
eteers just before the 1948 elections. 
These were collected along with the 
regular pay-off. Final destination of the 
assessments was not traced, but presun- 
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4. Bookies start taking 
bets on football and 
baseball. Gambling 
houses open. 


10. Political ties form in 
each State. Syndicate's 
influence is enlarged. 


ably the funds went to the city’s Demo- 

cratic political machine. 

That kind of help gives racketeers 
claims on machines, and on law-enforce- 
ment officials these machines elect. Syn- 
dicates demand the right to name chiefs 
of police and prosecutors. 

A member of the Cleveland syndicate, 
when recently invading West Virginia, 
was warned that an aggressive county 
prosecutor would not tolerate law ‘viola- 
tions. His retort, reported verbatim to 
investigators, was: “We are not worried 
about a county. We control States.” 

Chicago is an illustration of how law- 
enforcement machinery becomes honey- 
combed with racket influences. Many 
Democratic precinct captains for years 
have been operating gambling joints and 
handbooks, sometimes for themselves and 
sometimes in partnership with members 
of the Capone syndicate. Some court at- 
taches, such as bailiffs and investigators, 
also have been affiated with gambling 
rackets. 

On top of this is the direct pay-off to 
police. The Chicago Crime Commission 
found the pay-off to be systematic in at 
least five police districts. Pay-offs were 
made by persons who operated as tavern 
owners, but who usually ran handbooks, 
numbers slips, and, at times, high-stake 
poker games. The pay-off ranged from 
$150 to $250 a month each. 
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5. Political ties spread 
to city hall, prosecutors, 
courts, chief of police. 


11. Operations become 
like big business. ‘Vice 
presidents'’ run numbers, 
handbooks, etc. 


IY HAS GROWN 


there is 


City officials failed to get excited about 
this disclosure. A Cook County grand 
jury demanded a full accounting. But 
the jury is not expected to get very far. 
A 76-year-old statute limits Cook County 
grand juries to 30-day sessions, which are 
not long enough to permit thorough in- 
vestigation. Attempts to lengthen sessions 
have been defeated repeatedly in the 
Illinois legislature. Legislative defeats 
have been administered by a bloc of leg- 
islators from Chicago’s West Side, friend- 
ly to rackets. 

In downstate Illinois, where gamblers 
attract players from St. Louis as well as 
from local areas, Governor Adlai E. Stev- 
enson has repeatedly instructed State’s 
attorneys to take action. but without 
result. The Governor recently has tried 
using State police in raids on gambling 
establishments. 

Cities often find that the grip of rack- 
eteers on municipal government is almost 
impossible to break. The late Huey 
Long’s legacy of protected gambling still 
plagues New Orleans. In New York, 
Mayor William O’Dwyer suggested that 
gambling rackets could be broken only 
by legalizing betting on horse racing 
and other contests. 

Cicero, Ill., a Chicago suburb, has 
struggled ineffectually for 26 years to 
throw off the yoke of the Capone syndi- 
cate. This community was taken over by 
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6. Rivals resist gang ex- 
pansion. Murders occur Th 
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the late Al Capone and his gang in an 
armed intervention in the election of 
1924. At nearly all times since then the 
syndicate has dominated city politics and 
kept the community wide open for 
gambling and other rackets. 

A reform mayor, a businessman, man 
aged to get elected in 1948, but he 
lasted only a few months. Racketeers 
first tried bribes, then threats, and finally 
wore the new officials down through ob- 
structionist tactics. Cicero remains a syn- 
dicate stronghold and a center for the 
manufacture of gambling equipment. 

Crime investigators have about de 
cided that federal action is needed to 
break up gambling syndicates and to 
eliminate the tie between rackets and 
politics. A federal ban on interstate rac- 
ing information and on slot-machine 
shipments is suggested by most ex- 
perts as one way to break the hold 
of the big syndicates over local gam- 
bling activities. With syndicate influ- 


ence weakened, gambling would be 
reduced to a local enterprise, which 
local police could handle if citizens 


demand enforcement. 

The Senate Committee is almost sure 
to find that local political corruption is 
linked closely with interstate crime rings, 
intent on protecting and expanding 
gambling profits. These profits apparently 
can be ended only by federal action. 
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RUSSIA BEAT U.S.? WEST IS GAINING 


Reported from WASHINGTON, LONDON and PARIS 


Stalin’s chances of winning an 
early war are slipping away. 
Russia’s fighting power is great, 
but West is overtaking her. 

Trouble in the satellites, weak- 
ness in industry, raw materials, 
food, transport, all put checks on 
Moscow's strength. 

West, meanwhile, is getting 
stronger, sharpening defenses. A 
shooting war, as things stand, 
means a stalemate nobody wants. 


A shift is occurring in the military 
balance of power between Russia and 
the West. The atom bomb, in Russia’s 
hands, tilted the balance her way for 
a time. Now the swing is back, a little 
toward the side of the West. 

War plans of a firmer sort backed by 
big arms shipments to Europe; new 
weapons that discount Russia’s edge in 
tanks and man power; time, improved 
morale, all account for the rising military 
gonfidence of nations in the bloc U.S. 
leads. 

Distrust of satellites, suspicion of poli- 
tical ambitions of top generals, weak- 
nesses in transport and industry, at the 
same time, are lowering the confidence 
of Russia’s dictators. 

Russian power, on paper, still appears 
overwhelming in Europe. Russia’s divi- 
sions outnumber those that could be put 
against her by 4 to 1 or more. She has 
tanks in superabundance. Russia's plane 
numbers exceed the combined total of 
the West. Her atom bombers are only one 
or two hours from Europe’s big cities; 
barely 12 hours from the U.S. West 
Coast, 18 hours from the industrial cen- 
ters of the Midwest, 16 hours from the 
East Coast. 

Military leaders of the West are well 
aware of all that and more, too. Yet the 
assessment they are making of war po- 
tentials and the chance of victory in any 
future war shows a sharp shift to opti- 
mism. The hopeless feeling that ruled 
not long ago is giving way to a degree of 
confidence. Given time—one year more, 
two years at most—Russia’s chance of 
winning a war in Europe will be much 
reduced, or gone. 

Behind this new confidence are strong 
indications that Western means of de- 
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fense are catching up with Soviet means 
of attack. New weapons that are deadly 
against tanks are appearing. “Baby” atom 
bombs soon will be available as multiple- 
purpose tactical weapons against Russian 
land forces. New devices to combat the 
serious threat of Soviet submarines are in 
sight. Radical new antiaircraft weapons 
that can shoot down enemy planes be- 
fore they come into sight are near pro- 
duction. And divisions of well-armed 
troops are starting to emerge in Europe. 
Moreover, joint defense plans are drawn 
up in Europe, ready for practical use on 
a moment’s notice if the West is attacked. 

Thus, the base is being laid for a 
powerful offset to Russia’s immense 
strength on land. That strength is being 
reassessed by the military and economic 
analysts in the light of all this, and is 
found to be wanting in many elements 
that would be required to assure victory 
at this time in war that would involve 
the United States. Russia, on the basis 
of conclusions being reached, could not 
conquer U.S. 

Cold facts and figures out of which 
that conclusion by military planners 
grows are provided in what follows. 
There is a report on Russia’s existing 
military power, her potential power, the 
industrial base that must support this 
power. And there is a progress report on 
Western strength in men and machines 
for war. In these facts and figures, to- 
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gether with knowledge of new weapons 
for defense, are found the reasons fy § 
much of the growing confidence on the 
part of military leaders in the West, 

Military strength of Russia, in me | 
and equipment, appears overpowering | 
Yet the appraisers are finding weak spots 
and serious limitations in that strength 

Divisions. In Army man power, trained, 
experienced, Russia cannot be chal. 
fenged. In readiness now are a minimup 
of 170 divisions. These are smaller ip 
size, but equal to most Western divisions 
in armor, artillery, heavy equipment § 
They are opposed by 43 Western divi-f 
sions, of which only about 25 can be 
used in Western Europe. 

There are questions about the effec. 
tiveness of this Russian man power inf 
an offensive war. Satellite troops aref 
not trusted by the Russians. Soviet 
troops, in an attack on the West, are 
expected to lack the incentive they had 
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in World War II when they defended)» -— 
their homeland. Moreover, their trans} 
port is poor, unsuited for 'ong offensive}j 
thrusts. And, if fighting is confined toa f_ 
narrow front in Europe, mere number 
are less important than they appear. 7 

If military strength depended solely | ; 
on the number of divisions and men u-f) ; 
der arms, Russia nonetheless would have 
little trouble overrunning Europe and de 
feating U.S. 2 

Tanks. Here, too, Russian superiority} “— 
in numbers is overwhelming. Soviet di- 
visions are equipped with 40,000 tanks, tor Ri 
many of them far bigger than anything that 
the West has now. They are opposed by § °V°T 
only 6,000. Western tanks. If each side Sox 
used half of its tanks in Western Europe, strike 
for example, the Soviet advantage would bomb 
be more than 6 to 1. That advantage, ro 
however, is being reduced by develop 't > 
ment of a “radical” new U.S. antitankf oer 
weapon, described by Gen. J. Lawton) "’ 
Collins, Army Chief of Staff, as beingy” a 
able to revolutionize tank warfare. In}) Finla, 
other words, a defense against vast num-§ °"" ‘ 
bers of tanks—the Russians’ biggest threat] . 
in a land assault—is in sight. .. At 

Air support. In combat planes, again, | am 
Soviet forces have a numerical edge on] 7: 
the West, with about 16,000 planes in} a 
readiness compared to about 14,000 sont 
combat aircraft available now to the U.S. nissil 
bloc. Most of these Russian aircraft, § oy 
moreover, are fighters or fighter-bombers § 
of postwar design, for use in supporting "he 
the big infantry-tank teams in land & f 
sault. That makes for a powerful air cove J}... 
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for Russian attacks, giving air superiority 
that would be difficult for the West to 
overcome. 

Soviet bombers, in addition, now can 
strike anywhere in U.S. with atom 
bombs. Russia is known to have about 
300 bombers of the B-29 variety, plus a 
jet bomber in production, and a B-36 
model in the blueprint stage. Moreover, 
new bomber bases are being constructed 
on the Chukotsky Peninsula opposite 
Alaska and in the Murmansk region near 
Finland, the two areas of Russia that 
are closest to the United States. 

But, as in tank warfare, the defense 
is catching up to these means of attack. 








again, Cat 

ge on) antiaircraft rockets able to knock down 
ves ing @Y bomber flying as high as 60,000 
4,000 feet already are in “advanced develop- 
U.S. @ ment” in U.S. Also, new antiaircraft 
calle missiles, guided electronically, are prom- 
Arm ised soon and indicate a sure defense 


against conventional aircraft. 


orting Ey eee a 
da Russia’s combination of more divi- 
cover S108; more tanks and more planes gives 

her an unquestioned advantage in of- 
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fensive power, despite weak points. But 
military strength includes other things, 
too. 

Geography. The area over which 
any big Russian attack would have 
to go, for one thing, favors the de- 
fense. An invasion of the United States 
would be greatly complicated by inter- 
vening oceans. Assault on Western Eu- 
rope, as the map above shows, must 
be confined to a relatively narrow cor- 
ridor across the northern plains unless 
it is attempted through easily defended 
mountain passes. In that corridor, a 
small number of well-equipped divisions 
could hold off a far larger force. To the 
south, Russia is hemmed in by a long 
wall of mountain ranges, so that a 
small force also can hold an attack in 
that direction. 

In other words, a Russian sweep across 
Europe—where any future war is ex- 
pected to center—must go through bottle- 
necks in which small Western forces can 
use new antitank, antiaircraft and other 
defensive weapons with telling effect, 
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while long Russian lines of communica- 
tion are subject to bombing and mass 
sabotage that could wreck a poor trans 
port system. 

Atomic weapons. But the big trump 
card for the West is its stockpile of atom 
bombs, large and small. While Russia’s 
stockpile, eight months after her first 
atomic explosion, is certain to be less 
than 25 bombs, U.S. is believed to have 
at least 400 bombs on hand at this time. 
With U.S. bombers able to deliver 
wholesale atomic retaliation for any at- 
tack on the West, this provides a big 
deterrent to Soviet aggression that will 
be good until the Soviet stockpile, too, is 
large. It is expected to buy at least an- 
other two years of time for Western prep- 
aration. 

And, equally important, U.S. produc- 
tion of “baby” atom bombs for tactical 
use gives the West an unequaled defen- 
sive weapon for stopping Soviet land as- 
saults and destroying Soviet communica- 
tion lines. That, coupled with geography, 
means the West is getting the means to 
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stop Russian attacks on necessarily Nar: 
row fronts, as high defense officials see jt 
without the need for hundreds of diy 
sions and more thousands of tanks, 

Naval power. The same thing is hap. 
pening at sea, where the defense also jg 
catching up. Russia has a big edge ip 
submarines, the offensive weapons of 
any new war at sea. About 300 of he, 
427 combat ships are submarines, de. 
signed to cut Western life lines in war 
Yet new weapons and _ techniques fo; 
detecting and destroying these under. 
water craft are being revealed by West. 
ern naval forces, with 546 combat ships 
available now. 

Result is that sea defenses are being 
strengthened, and the seas are likely to 
remain under control of the West, not 
Russia. That, in effect, keeps U.S. 
strength in Europe, prevents an invasion 


of this country by sea, keeps Westem 


supply lanes open. 
What it all adds up to, from a mili- 
tary viewpoint, is this: Russia clearly 


has the edge in offensive strength. She 


has the masses of men under arms, the 
advantage in tanks, the fighter planes to 


support offensive land action, the ability f 


to bomb both Western Europe and U.S, 
and a large fleet of submarines to attack 


Western life lines. The West has rela. |) 
tively little offensive strength, but a! 


growing amount of defensive power. It 
has the weapons to stop vast numbers of 
tanks, and a growing number of divisions 
equipped to use them. It has weapons in 
sight that can cut the effectiveness of 
Soviet air power, maybe stop it cold. It 
is getting the means of destroying enemy 


submarines. And it is aided by geogra- F 


phy that tends to prevent Russia from 
invading U.S. and hinders Soviet forces 
in offensive action to the south or west. 


But military strength is only part of © 


the war strength of each side. Back of 
military power is economic power. Un- 
less one side_or the other wins any wat 
at the outset, economic power will de- 
cide. 

Economic potential of the Russian 
bloc, as the chart on page 19 indicates, 
is much less than that of the West. Since 


1945, Russia has restored her output to} 
prewar levels and has rebuilt many fac- | 
tories, power plants and other facilities © 
destroyed in World War II. She still © 
suffers from grave weaknesses, however. § 
In a war, if she could not win quickly, 9 
they would handicap her more and more. § 

Steel production, by past Russian § 


standards, is high. In territory under 
Soviet control, output reached 30 million 
tons last year, may rise further to 35 
million tons in 1950. That exceeds the 
27 million tons Hitler had available for 
war. preparation in 1938 from Germany, 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. Yet it is 
less than one fourth of the production of 
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the U.S. bloc, and thus could prove a 
weakness in a wartime production race. 

Other metals, such as magnesium, 
lead, zinc, copper, aluminum and tin, 
are in ample supply in Russia. For war 
purposes, she would be self-sufficient in 
those materials. 

Coal output in Russia, too, is believed 
great enough to sustain a war economy. 
Output last year of Russia and satellites 
was about 430 million tons. A goal of 
600 million tons is in sight. The West, 
however, already turns out twice that. 

Electric-power capacity, vital for 
Soviet war production, is being steadily 
increased from last year’s level of 106 
billion kilowatt-hours, but needs already 
are outrunning available supplies. West- 
ern output, in contrast, totals 690 billion 
kilowatt-hours yearly, more than six 
times that of Russia. 

Equipment of various kinds required 
by Russia to back up her war production 
is being turned out in factories of Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Eastern Germany. 
This output, including machinery, ma- 
chine tools, trucks and tractors, is sub- 
ject to widespread sabotage. In items 
such as precision instruments needed in 
war, there is a pronounced shortage. 

In all those war essentials—steel, coal, 
power, machinery, trucks and tractors— 
Russia is at a big disadvantage compared 
with the Western nations. Her handicap 
is still more serious in other fields, how- 
ever. Greatest weaknesses of Russia’s 
economy are her shortages of oil and 
rubber, her scant supply of food, her 
poor transportation system, and her lack 
of skilled workers. 

Oil produced by Russia and her satel- 
lites is only one tenth of the amount of 
production to which U.S. and the other 
Western powers have access. Russia is 
especially short of facilities for making 
high-octane gasoline, needed for air- 
planes. In a war of movement, Russia 
would need great quantities of oil to 
operate her tanks and trucks. If she man- 
aged to overrun Europe, she might find 
that, without oil, she could not make 
Western Europe’s economy function. 

Rubber is even scarcer in Russia. Her 
needs have greatly increased, as_ the 
numbers of trucks, tanks, planes and 
motorized guns have multiplied. Besides, 
her rough roads wear out tires at a 
rapid rate. She is known to have im- 
ported about 160,000 tons of rubber last 
year, but she goes to great lengths to 
conceal the amount of her synthetic 
production. The high priority given to 
rubber imports by Russia is indicated by 
her payment in gold for heavy purchases 
of rubber from Malaya. Last year she 
tried to buy Ceylon’s entire crop, but 
that move was blocked by U.S. 

Food supplies in Russia, chronically 
short, would be cut still further if war 
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INSIDE A SOVIET SUBMARINE 
... the life-line cutter is losing its edge 


comes. Without lend-lease supplies this 
time, lack of adequate food could be- 
come a major weakness in a future war 
effort. Production now, for example, is 
only back to prewar levels, while Rus- 
sia’s population has increased more than 
20 million. 

Transport problems, in turn, keep 
Russia’s economy basically weak, hold 
back the industrial growth needed to 
support a major war. City-to-city high- 
ways, of the type known in U.S. and 
Western Europe, are almost nonexistent. 
Railroad mileage in Russia’s world, de- 
spite vast distances to be covered, is 
only one sixth that of countries in the 
U.S. bloc. Train speeds are slow. Rail- 
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BLAST FURNACE AT MAGNITOGORSK 
Steel production is high—by past Russion standards 





road routes are roundabout. What makes 
the problem worse is the fact that the 
various elements of Russia’s production 
system—coal, iron, grain and population 
—are badly placed in relation to one 
another. 

Engineering problems also play a big 
part in retarding Russia’s industrial 
growth and war preparation. Ever since 
the late 1920s, her drive for increased 
production has been slowed by lack of 
skilled workers and trained engineers. 
For a time, during World War II, U.S. 
made up the lack through lend-lease, by 
supplying Russia with many complex 
machines of advanced type. 

Now, Russia is thrown back on her 
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own resources. Making matters wor 
from her standpoint, is the fact thy 
among the refugees who have escaped 
to the West since the war are thousand 
of engineers. The reason is that, in Rys. | 
sia, where errors of judgment oftey 
bring a death sentence, an engineer j, 
always in danger. Partly offsetting this 
loss, Russia has acquired many Geray 
engineers. But the lack of skilled wor. Pa 
ers and administrators remains a drag ) for ri 
on production. mone 
These economic handicaps, in a long i 
war, are certain to limit Russia’s military for 
strength, in spite of the basic advantage Me 
of large area, varied resources and big 





population. for 
What Russia can do, then, on th | conse 
basis of her present military strength f Far \ 
and economic potential, is being assessed : 
by Western defense officials this way: f Ri 
Against U. S., Soviet capabilities now) July 
are limited to bombing and _ sabotage. wha 
Without control of the seas, the planners 
agree, no large-scale invasion of the} '0 ¢¢ 


United States is possible, even with large ’ 
numbers of transport planes and sub- : 








marines. Atom bombing, to which the lottec 
industrial U.S. is highly vulnerable, is yer 
likely to be limited by a growing wam-} °U"! 
ing system and the use of potent new}, gions 
antiaircraft weapons. U.S. can be badly!) expe 
hurt with atomic weapons, but, even} the | 
though bombing is severe, the strategists} Ho 
insist, Russia cannot reach and defeat % can t 
U.S. in armed conflict at this time. tribut 

Against the Near East, Russian ca % gram 
pabilities are greater. A determined [) some 
force, with adequate air cover, might [) more 
push down through the Caucasus, in the the | 
Near East oil. area, even across North § begin 


Africa. But, with the aid of mountain Th 





terrain and tactical atom bombs, a rela- fF nothi 
tively small Western force including the | to be 
Turkish Army probably could stop such |, appr 


an offensive. Th 


Against Western Europe, however, § part 
the main Soviet assault is expected, if § ready 
war comes. That is considered the No.1 J resen 
prize of a World War III. Yet the West- § dolla 
ern generals now are convinced that, Ff as ne 
with their new defensive weapons, that fF irrig: 
area could be held by only about 30 f possi 


divisions. This strength, under the new, St. I 
12-power organization, is rapidly being >) prov 
approached. Then, with a line held in!) ‘or8 
Europe, the West’s superior economic § Th 


strength is counted on to win out in the B tiver 
build-up of forces that would follow. § imigs 
Lis 99 

is 22 


Outlook, with the Western means of 9 





defense thus gradually overtaking the 9} abou 
Soviet means of waging an offensive war, q Coul 
is for a stalemate of long duration, J duce 
rather than a quick victory for Russia, if § Pum 
war comes. Each side now is getting into § "ser 
position to inflict heavy damage on the § ! mi 
other. Yet neither side, at this time, has Be 
the edge in offensive strength needed to | of E 
win. Chie 
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? in Rus. ' 
nt often FF 
Bineer is 
ting this 
= | Parceling out a billion dollars 
a day} for river projects shows where the 
money goes. There is federal cash 
1 a long f S 
mili, y for most parts of U. S. 
vantages Money is to be spread around 
and big B for power development, water 
on th | conservation, irrigation projects. 
trength Ff Far West and Midwest get most. 
issessed x ° 
sway: River funds, to start going out 
ies now} July 1, are only a small part of 
it. what is planned. Big spending is 
anners J ; 
of the} to continue for years. 
h large 4 billion dollars is ab 
d ' A billion dollars is about to be al- 
sub- i nace ie ange 
ch i lotted by Congress for spending in the 
ble. jg} Year ahead on development of this 
-wam-} country’s river basins. States and re- 
it new}. gions already are lined up, waiting 
badly | expectantly for news of the shares of 
, even} the billion that will be theirs. 
itegists How the dollars will be divided now 
defeat can be shown. In-broad outline the dis- 
. tribution is given to you in the Picto- 
an ca- @ gram on pages 22 and 23. There will be 
mined |) something for most regions, but much 
might [} more for the West and Midwest than for 
in the f the East. No big new projects are to 
North — begin in the year starting July 1. 
untain The St. Lawrence Seaway will get 
. rela’ f nothing at this time. Yet it is very likely 
ig the f to be the next big river development 
) such |} approved by Congress. 


The billion for the year ahead is 





vever, @ part of a 12.5-billion-dollar program al- 
ed, if § ready authorized. That 12.5 billion rep- 
No.1 fF resents the beginning of a 57-billion- 
West- dollar enterprise that the planners regard 
that, f as necessary to make the most of power. 
, that f irrigation, navigation and flood-control 
it 30 possibilities on major U.S. rivers. The 
-newf St. Lawrence. project, when finally ap- 
being proved—as it sometime will be—is down 
Id in!) for 800 million as a starter. 
iomic | The Columbia remains the tavored 
n the @ river for federal aid. Public power and 
v. | imigation are again to be stressed. There 
ns of @ is 227 million dollars for the vear ahead, 
the } about a third of it for Grand Coulee. The 
war, §) Coulee Dam, world’s largest power pro- 
tion, | ducer, will get three more generators. 
ia, if Pumps will start moving water to a 
into § reservoir 26 miles long that will irrigate 
the § | million acres eventually. 
has Below Coulee, the U.S. Army Corps 
d to § of Engineers will hurry construction on 
Chief Joseph Dam, a major power proj- 
ORT § MAY 26, 1950 








A Billion More for Rivers 





Most Goes to Power, Flood Control in West 


ect, and McNary Dam. Above Coulee, in 
northwest Montana, work on the Hungry 
Horse project will be speeded up. The 
Northwest, a fast-growing empire, badly 
needs electricity for aluminum and atom- 
ic-energy industries, farms and _ rising 
cities. 

California’s Central Valley is an- 
other new industrial center where power 
is at a premium. Army Engineers and 
the Interior Department will spend 90 
million dollars here in the next year, 
more than in all the Atlantic seaboard. 

Schedules call for finishing touches on 





emphasis throughout the Colorado basin 
is directed at saving water. Power is inci 
dental. Water is very scarce in relation 
to needs of a growing population. 

The Missouri-basin plan, most ambi- 
tious of all river plans, already embraces 
5 billion dollars’ worth of planned ven- 
tures. Aim is to irrigate 5.3 million acres 
—more than the area of Massachusetts— 
out where dust storms are born. About 
4 million kilowatts of power capacity will 
be developed, too. 

Of 211 million dollars budgeted for 
fiscal 1951, Interior Department’s Bureau 





ANOTHER DAM GOES UP 


... every region wants some 


Shasta and Keswick dams and powe1 
plants, work on irrigation canals, and a 
start on the Delta steam plant and new 
power substations. By 1954, the cap- 
tured San Joaquin and Sacramento rivers 
in this valley will be irrigating 1 million 
acre; and operating power plants with 
850,000 kilowatts’ capacity. 

In Colorado, attention centers on the 
Big Thompson project. That is to bring 
water from the Colorado River on the 
west side of the Rockies to farms on the 
east side. About 20.8 million dollars is 
allowed for 1951. At Hoover Dam, far 
to the south, two generators will be 
added. And, 67 miles below that, Davis 
Dam will be virtually completed this 
coming year. 

These two dams will have 1.5 million 
kilowatts of power capacity. But major 


of Reclamation will spend 91 million on 
27 developments. Five major dams are 
being completed in fiscal 1950, five new 
ones are to be started in fiscal 1951. 

Army Engineers are to maintain and 
extend levees in this 10-State area, spend 
ing 5 million dollars around Kansas City 
alone. In addition, there is 12 million 
dollars in Nebraska, 27 million in North 
Dakota, 31.4 million in South Dakota for 
work on three gigantic dams—links in the 
chain that will harness the Missouri. 

On the Arkansas and Red rivers, 
power and flood-control projects are 
being rushed to completion. The Truman 
Administration has made many promises 
in this region and is out to make good 
on its slogans. Selected for big allowances 
in 1951 are Bull Shoals Reservoir on the 
Missouri-Arkansas border; Fort Gibsoz 
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and Tenkiller Ferry projects in eastern 
Oklahoma; Texarkana Reservoir in north- 
eastern Texas. 

Mississippi floods still threaten the 
rich lower Valley, from Missouri to the 
Gulf. In fiscal year 1951, Army Engineers 
get 95 million dollars for new levees, 
maintenance and improvement of exist- 
ing dikes and channels. 

East of the Mississippi there is only 
one river-basin development, so far, that 
compares with those in the West. That is 
the Tennessee Valley Authority’s oper- 
ation. It gets 100 million dollars this 
coming year to complete one dam, begin 
two others, enlarge the Johnsonville 
steam plant and continue work on another 
new steam plant. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission wants much more power from 
TVA, for Oak Ridge, and Congress is 
asking few questions about TVA now. 

Next largest Eastern projects are those 
in the Southeast, where the idea of 
large-scale federal aid is catching on. 
This year, 27 million dollars will be spent 
at Buggs Island Reservoir, on the Vir- 
ginia-North Carolina border; 16 million 
on Clark Hill Reservoir in Georgia. 

In Northeastern U.S., sudden new 
water shortages and high power rates are 
raising pressure for federal aid. Small 
river and harbor improvements still pre- 
dominate, yet substantial projects are be- 
ginning to pop up. The 1951 books show 
6 million dollars for Mount Morris Res- 
ervoir in New York; 2 million for Con- 
necticut’s Mansfield Hollow Reservoir. 

A Senate Committee is considering the 
St. Lawrence project, too. No one looks 
for immediate approval. But powerful 
business groups are backing the idea 
now. Opposition appears to be lessening. 

Along the Ohio, six North Central 
States stand to benefit from 1951 river 
appropriations. Flood control remains 
the important thing in this region, where 
privately owned steam-power plants are 
numerous. But increasing water shortages 
are spurring interest in federal aid. Spend- 
ing in 1951 will be largest for western 
Pennsylvania’s Conemaugh River Reser- 
voir, Ohio’s Dillon Reservoir, Indiana's 
New Albany and Cagles Mill projects, 
Kentucky’s Louisville and Covington fa- 
cilities. Army Engineers will spend 19 
million dollars at Wolf Creek Reservoir 
in southern Kentucky, and 4.8 million 
on Center Hill Reservoir in Tennessee, 
to control the Cumberland River. 

The 1951 schedules, listed in major 
part here, show how easily Congress can 
spend a billion dollars a year for river 
development. The job of conserving 
water resources is just starting, too, ac- 
cording to planners. That and politics ex- 
plain why spending on rivers is likely to 
go rolling along, as it has for 125 years, 
getting bigger and bigger in spite of all 
cries of “pork barrel,” pleas for “economy.” 
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REPUBLICANS LOOK TO LEFT? 


Deep scars are left by the Re- 
publican primary battle in Penn- 
sylvania. They can be important 
in the presidential year, 1952. 

The Duff victory is a blow 
to more than old-line Grundy- 
organization men. It hits Stassen 
supporters, too. 

What the election means is 
that the so-called liberal wing of 
the Republican Party has added 
another key State to its list. 


PHILADELPHIA 
The making of a minor revolution 
within the Republican Party is being 
given a boost by Republican voters in 
the important State of Pennsylvania. 
Now that the votes are counted, com- 
petent appraisers of the results are com- 
ing up with conclusions like these: 
Liberals, so called, in the party are 
winning recruits and making headway 
with the voters. There are signs that a 
more progressive Republicanism is tak- 
ing hold in the States. In New York, 
New Jersey and California, Governors 
Thomas E. Dewey, Alfred E. Driscoll 
and Earl Warren are at the party helm. 
Now Governor James H. Duff is in com- 





BOSS GRUNDY 
. . . losing out 





Reported from PHILADELPHIA 


plete command of the party in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Old Guard is losing its grip on 
the party in State after State. Party stal- 
warts of the 20s and ’80s, old and ailing, 
are passing from the scene and a young- 
er element is moving into control. 

In Pennsylvania, any aspirant to the 
Republican presidential nomination in 
1952 now must deal with Governor Duff. 
He will call the turn for the State’s more 
than 70 delegates to the National Con- 
vention. The spectacular victory of Mr. 





—Wide World 
GOVERNOR DUFF 
making headway 


Duff and his ticket over Joseph R. 
Grundy and the Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers’ Association put the Governor 
in full charge. 

This does not damage the chances of 
Senator Robert A. Taft to win the nomi- 
nation in 1952. It may give a slight lift 
to those of General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Governor Duff, at 67, has no 
thought of a nomination for himself. But 
those who know the Governor well say 
he will endeavor to make certain that 
Harold E. Stassen, president of the Uni- 





—Plummer from Black Star 


SENATOR TAFT 
. standing pat 


versity of Pennslyvania, has no place on 


the ticket. 


The Grundy machine is badly bat- 


tered. Whether it can look forward toa 





poner 


comeback depends upon the outcome of Ff 


this autumn’s general election. With a 
victory for the Duff ticket, carrying a 
United States Senate seat, the Governor. 
ship and key State offices, the Grundy 
machine would be finished. Mr. Duff 
plays for keeps, and he has a group of 
smart organizers in his own camp. 

The chances of Democratic Senator 
Francis J. Myers to win re-election in 
November hinge largely upon whether 
the Grundy organization throws its full 
weight back of the Duff ticket. On the 
surface, things are being smoothed over. 
But there is bitterness underneath. 

The end of a dynasty is involved. 
This is no ordinary primary fight that 


is to be patched up. What is now known | 
as the Grundy machine has run Repub- | 
lican affairs in Pennsylvania for half a | 
century. Mr. Grundy, at 87, is president J 


of the Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation. He has learned to work for | 


long-run advantages. 

If Mr. Duff and his gubernatorial can- 
didate, Judge John S. Fine, were simply 
reformers, the Grundy machine might 
accept them and look forward to re 
gaining power gradually. But Governor 
Duff is a tough-minded politician. Judge 
Fine has a machine of his own in Lv 
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zee County. The two men have al- 
liances with some sharp-minded political 
bosses in Philadelphia. With State pat- 
ronage at their disposal, they will not be 
ousted easily. And they will not be out- 
smarted easily by the old machine 

In the primary battle, Duff fought 
with no holds barred. Men in the State 
government who refused to support 
him and his ticket were fired. 

Faced with the certainty that their ma- 
chine cannot come back if the Duff-Fine 
slate is elected, the Grundy forces are 
thinking hard about what to do in the 
November election. From their point of 
view, an intimate of the group said, it 
might be better to let the Democrats 
come in for a term while Grundy men 
do some infighting to recapture the party. 
It would not be the first time the organi- 
zation has preferred loss of an election to 
loss of control of the party. 

This fact gives hope to Senator Myers. 
He faces an uphill fight in November. 
But the Democrats are united. Their 
candidates were nominated with little 
opposition. The Democratic choice for 
Governor is Richardson Dilworth, the 
Philadelphia city treasurer, who figured 
in the surprise victory of the Democrats 
over the Philadelphia Republican ma- 
chine last year. Dilworth will face Judge 
Fine. But Senator Myers will face the 
Republican champion, Duff. 

Governor Duff is no New Dealer. On 
domestic affairs, he is for free enterprise. 
v bat. (His views are nearer to those of Senator 
dtoa (aft than to those of Senator Irving M. 
Ives of New York or Senator Wayne 








ace on | 


or 

ith ‘ Morse of Oregon. Mr. Duff would turn 
ying a over to the States many matters now 
emer. handled by the Federal Government. 
rundy But Mr. Duff is disturbed by the inter- 


Duff national situation. His thinking here is 
somewhat like that of Senator Arthur H. 


up of 8 

Vandenberg, of Michigan, or Senator 
onator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts. 
on ia The Governor is redheaded, hard 


ether boiled, an exponent of honest govern- 


5. full ment. He is not a good speaker, nor 
n the even a good talker, but he fights with a 
over. rugged forthrightness that wins votes. 
Governor Duff's own statement of 
slved. principles contains no New  Dealish 
that |, ideas. But he has done much toward 
nown cleaning up stream pollution in Pennsyl- 
»pub- § Vania. He straightened out a difficult 
alf a situation in the State mental institutions. 
ident | He has spent much money on roads. And 
> 4s. | he refused to go along with the Pennsyl- 
< for @ Vania Manufacturers’ Association on a 
cut in business taxes, saying he would 
c- not cut prices for grandstand seats while 
nply raising them for the bleachers. 
right A lawyer with a lucrative practice in 
= Pittsburgh, Duff was lured into public 
mor service by Governor Edward Martin in 
idge the early 40s. He became attorney 
ta general, did a good job at it, and, when 
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Martin was elected to the U.S. Senate in 
1946, the backing of the Grundy ma- 
chine went to Duff for Governor. Grundy 
must have forgotten that Duff had been 
a Bull Moose Republican in 1912. 

The break with Grundy—in which 
Senator Martin played no part—goes 
back to 1948. Against Duff's own views, 
the Grundy group arranged for the Penn- 
sylvania delegation to the Republican 
National Convention to support Gover- 
nor Dewey. Duff wanted, first, Senator 
Vandenberg, then Senator Taft or almost 
anyone but Dewey. 

But the Grundy men led the delega- 
tion to Dewey over Duff's protests. From 
this point, the breach widened. 

Mr. Stassen was caught in the cross 
fire of the primary battle. The former 
Minnesota Governor gave a word of ap- 
proval to the old-line ticket in the city 
elections in Philadelphia last autumn 
when many Republicans in the city were 
turning their backs upon their party be- 
cause of charges of corruption. 

And, in this year’s primary, the man 
whom the Grundy forces chose to run 
against the Duff-supported candidate for 
Governor was Jay Cooke, a millionaire 
veteran of two wars, scion of a famous 
Philadelphia family—and former State 
campaign manager for Mr. Stassen. 
Cooke had Stassen’s support. And now 
Stassen can expect no support from Duff. 

The campaign scars are deep. Sharp 
charges were made by both sides. 

One man who knows the inside of 
Pennsylvania politics estimates that the 
two groups spent a total of $500,000 in 
Philadelphia alone. Bars are closed on 
election day, but some party workers 
kept open house in their apartments. 
One person said money passed freely in 
some sections of Philadelphia. 

The Duff-Fine ties with some of the 
local bosses in Philadelphia are very 
close. One ward gave more than 3,700 
votes each for Governor Duff and Judge 
Fine and 64 and 49 votes, respectively, 
for their opponents. In several sections, 
the Duff-Fine ticket polled 8 or 10 votes 
for each one for the opposition. 

It is the efficiency of this operation, 
striking back at the Grundy organization 
with its own tactics, that emphasizes to 
the Grundy men that they may expect 
no gentle treatment if this new organi- 
zation takes over the State. And it 
builds up the question whether the Re- 
publicans can unite for November. 

If they do, they have a good chance 
to capture a Democratic Senate seat. 
About a million more Republicans than 
Democrats were registered for the pri- 
maries. Republican registration was 
2,862,112. The Democratic total was 
1,926,216. In the face of the figures, 
Senator Myers has a tough fight ahead. 
Mr. Truman lost the State in 1948. 
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Rush for New Houses 
Sends Lumber Soaring 


Reported from PORTLAND, OREG. 


Demand for new houses is 
sending lumber skyrocketing. The 
big slump, expected a year ago, 
now seems far away. 

Prices are up, being pushed 
higher by bidders. Supply can’t 
keep up with the demand. Top- 
quality lumber often is scarce. 

Higher lumber doesn’t add 
much to a house price, over all. 
Real concern is that, in the buy- 
ing rush, quality might slip. 


PORTLAND, OREG. 

The men who make lumber are 
becoming mystified by the public de- 
mand for their product. After a long 
series of boom years, demand for lum- 
ber still is outrunning the supply, and 
prices are being marked up again. 

Booming demand for lumber from 
the Pacific Coast is tied in closely 
with the unprecedented boom in 
building. Lumber accounts for a fifth 
of the cost of a typical home. Hous- 
ing starts, in a spectacular month-by- 
month rise, have reached the highest 
level in history. Lumber dealers, try- 
ing to satisfy builders, are beginning 
to scramble for limited supplies. 
Delays in delivery of many types are 
appearing. Lumber that sold for 
$66.35 last autumn brought an aver- 
age of $70.72 in April, and is being 
bid for at still higher prices now. 

Lumbermen who, only last sum- 
mer, were convinced that their boom 
Was Over now are wondering what 
has happened. Looking behind their 
new bonanza, they are finding this 
explanation: 

Cheap, easy credit is making a 
new home almost irresistibly attrac- 
tive to the average family. “Why not 
buy a $12,000 house,” a lumber 
dealer comments, “when payments 
are less than rent on a_ $6,000 
house?” Some house buyers, the lum- 
berman finds, pay so little in cash 
and monthly payments that they can 
default in a year or two and still 
have paid out less than if they had 
rented. 
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Veterans renting two-bedroom apart- 
ments for $70 to $95 a month provide 
an example. Even in a high-cost city, a 
veteran can find a new two-bedroom 
house for $10,000. He can buy it with- 
out any down payment—by putting up 
only $250 or so for closing charges. His 
monthly payments on a 25-year loan, in- 
cluding taxes and insurance, will come to 
just under $60. Fuel and other operating 
costs will take another $22 for a house of 
this size. What the veteran finds, then, is 
that he can buy and operate a house for 
no more than he is paying out in rent. 

Result is that families who never 
dreamed of owning a home are in the 
market in earnest. Builders are extending 
themselves to satisfy the demand. And 
lumber dealers are flooding the sawmills 
with orders. 

Lumber industry, thus, is launched 
on a new and bigger boom based on 
cheap housing credit. Producers are 
worrying about a return of gray-market 
days. Demands of lumber retailers are 
described by wholesalers as “near pan- 


—Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


WEST COAST LUMBER 
Sawmills sell more than they cut 


icky.” One wholesaler reports: “Deals 
“cry” about rising prices, but “they } 
keep on crying and buying.” 

Volume of orders on hand for Dough 
fir now is in excess of inventories, 
ports of 140 mills show that sales so 
this year are 40 per cent higher 
sales in the same period of 1949, 
inventories 20 per cent smaller. Ag 
time when stocks normally are bem 
built up for winter, Western-pine gy 
mills for months have been selling mg 
lumber than they cut. 

Normal practices of buying are beigg 
thrown over in the rush. Roving buyg 
for retailers go from one mill to anofth 
trying to find the types and quantifj 
they require. Normally, a_wholesa 
finds the lumber needed by his custom 
and then gets his approval on the pri 
asked. Now, much of the lumber is beig 
shipped East, then sold in transit. 7 

Prices, particularly for low-grade hug 
ber, are reflecting this “runaway” q 
mand, as it is being labeled by 
mills and distributors. Some  loweg 
grade fir boards are selling for doub 
their price of a few months ago. Om 
wholesaler told dealers a few weeks ag 
that they were crazy to pay $66 to 
per 1,000 board feet for fir 2-by-4s. No 
the wholesaler is paying $73. 

Latest official index shows that evenji 
mid-March lumber prices had regaingf 
nearly half the ground lost before the lo 
point of last July. Since then bidding 

become more frantic. Price spread 
too, are increasing. Even a few 
established mills are getting $200 
$210 for select pine that averag 
$182.62 in April. Some smaller mi 
are charging the anxious buyer $2 
Production is being stepped 
sharply to meet demand, now ff 
an unexpectedly rapid boom ff 
caught producers with depleté 
stocks. In the process, quality @ 
lumber deteriorates. The mills g 
more lumber out of a tree, but 
quality. That means more waste 
the building site. Delays in delivet 
not serious now but soon to @ 
worse, also can boost building cow 
The lumberman knows that fi 
ther increases in wholesale lumb 
costs will seem insignificant whe 
added to the cost of a house 4 
spread out over the period of a 
year mortgage. But he begins 1 
wonder how much longer his post 
war boom will last in the face @ 
rising building costs. The day 08 
reckoning seemed at hand last sul 
mer. Now, lumbermen are asking 
themselves whether their reprieve if 
for one year, or for several yea 
For most of them, the plan is to pli 
it safe, to keep stocks as low as t 
can, to be ready for whatever co 
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Fresh off the press— 
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777 . . ) 
llustrating just one of the ways Recordak 
microfilming is increasing protection and 
ficiency in 65 different types of business 


». in thousands of concerns. 


® Keeping yesterday's news intact used to be a losing 
struggle for newspaper publishers and libraries alike. 

They bound their perishable newsprint editions to- 
gether in heavy, cumbersome volumes. Everything 
there... at the start! 

But the passing weeks... years...took their toll. 
Pages yellowed and flaked on the shelves...were torn 
accidentally as readers hunted information. And, of 
course, “clipping thieves” had a field day... further 
depleting valuable reference files. 

But it’s a different story today—for the hundreds of 
newspaper publishers who are putting their back edi- 
tions on Recordak microfilm; for the thousand and 
more libraries they supply with film copies. 

For all of them, yesterday’s news remains “picture- 
perfect” through the years . . . on compact rolls of 
Recordak microfilm which can’t be tampered with or 
altered without detection... which can be reviewed in 





The whole story remains sharp 
and clear on Recordak microfilm 

.can be read conveniently... 
enlarged on the screen of the 
Recordak Film Reader. 


the Recordak Film Reader . . . quickly, conveniently 
» ». Whenever desired. 

And think of this: each roll of film holds 800 news- 
paper pages... is just 8 oz. light... fits in the palm of 
your hand ... and can be filed in 2% of the space re- 
quired for a bound volume. 

This gives you an inkling as to how Recordak micros 
filming can preserve your documents, speed your ref- 
erence work. But learn the whole story: how it can cut 
your accounting and record-keeping costs . . . give you 
photographically accurate and complete copies—in- 
stantaneously, at surprisingly low cost. 

Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion Records 
Can’t Be Wrong.” Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. **Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


SRECOCRDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


Originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 
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ERICAS TOP TRAINS 
ENOL FORESTER 


heriPers nalized Miniatures 


iit And that reason is the rich, elegant flavor — the 
matchless full-bodied goodness that has made famous 
Old Forester a foremost favorite for over 80 years. 

Poured exclusively from personalized miniature bottles Contents 1/10th Pint 
on leading trains—a typical example of modern railroad 
service—to insure you full measure, uniform quality at all 
times. Old Forester in regular bottles, is yours to enjoy 
at home, or wherever fine liquor is sold or served. As it 
says on the label: 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION © At Louisville in Kentucky 
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Its great 


THE GREAT NEW NO-NOX= DESIGNED 
FOR TODAY’S POWERFUL NEW ENGINES! 

















GREAT FOR NEW eS GREAT FOR Ou OLDER CARS! | 
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Gulf scientists worked hand-in-hand with 
leading automotive engineers to bring you this 
great new gasoline—designed to give peak 
performance in today’s powerful new engines! 
With the new No-Nox, you'll get whisper- 
smooth power—thrilling pick-up—quick, safe 
passing—and unexcelled mileage! 


The new No-Nox actually gives smooth new . 
vigor, new pep, and stops knocks in older cars 
too—even many with heavily carboned en- 
gines! If you want to get the very best out of 
your car—jack-rabbit starts—surging hill 
power—and plenty of miles per gallon—fill up 
with the new No-Nox today! 


Get Guif’s greatest gasoline — terrific power in every drop! 


iw No-Nox 


(Good Gulf —our “regular’’ gasoline—is better than ever, too!) 
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Europe Rolls Out De Luxe Carpet 


Life in Europe is more like the 
old days for visitors. There is 
plenty to eat, drink, see and buy 
in most places this year. 

It is a big tourist year, with 
traditional lures: antiques in Lon- 
don, food and fun in Paris, music 
fetes in Germany. 

Prices, generally, are higher 
than before the war. But Ameri- 
cans with dollars to spend can 
get about what they want. 


PARIS 


France is in better shape to enter- 
tain visitors than ever before. But the 
visitors will find it expensive. Costs 
are several times as high as before the 
war. 

Supplies of everything are back to 
normal. So are attractions. The French 
in 1950 expect 3 million visitors—among 
them 300,000 Americans—to sample their 
abundant, world-famous food and wines, 
spicy night life, art and architecture, 
theaters, concerts and luxurious shops. 
More than 8,000 hotels with 300,000 
rooms are ready for the rush. Choice 
reservations have been gone for weeks. 

Early arrivals find things a lot more 
expensive than they used to be. Ameri- 
cans get 350 frances for a dollar now. In 
1948 and 1949 they were getting as 
many as 500 francs. Last vear’s devalua- 
tion of the franc hasn’t made travel 
cheaper because prices have gone up. 

Prices in Paris, as a result, are higher 
than prices in New York for comparable 
accommodations. A single room with 
bath at a first-class Paris hotel costs from 
$7 to $11, plus about 20 to 25 per cent in 
service charges and taxes. In Biarritz, 
the rate may be double that amount. 

A good meal in the better restaurants 
here can go as high as $8. It is possible 
to stay in good, small hotels for $2.50 and 
$3.50 daily. Small restaurants frequently 
offer excellent meals with wine for 
around $2.50, but they are hard for 
travelers to find. 

France this year is encouraging travel 
to provinces off the beaten tourist paths 
where comfortable accommodations are 
available at less expensive rates. 

The French are after travelers as a 
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Dollar: Magic Carpet 


$ 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Britain offers Americans cheaper 
money, lower railway fares, 
more gasoline and better food 
this year than last. China, lin- 
ens and custom-made suits are 
bargains because the pound is 
down to $2.80 from $4. 


$ 

FRANCE 
More and better hotel rooms 
and special tax exemptions for 
tourists make life more pleasant 
for Americans visiting France. 
But vacations in France cost 
more dollars this year than they 
have for many years. 


$ 
ITALY 
Bargain rates for Holy Year 
pilgrims in Italy cover food, 
lodging and touring for $3 per 
person per day. Tourists are off- 
ered Italian luxury goods at low 
dollar prices. 


$ 
GREECE 
Now that civil war is over, 
restaurants are well supplied, 
food is cheap for Americans 
with dollars, railroads are back 
in operation. Hotel space for 
tourists is limited; Greeks expect 
their tourist boom in 1951. _ 


$ 
GERMANY 
Cost of vacationing in Germany 
with dollars is close to U.S. 
vacation costs. Travel permits 
are required. Food is plentiful. 
Prewar music festivals, folk 
pageants and gambling casi- 
nos have returned. 


Plenty of Everything Awaits American Tourist 


quick, sure way to get American dollars 
into the country, so special inducements 
are being offered. Travel red tape has 
been cut away. No visa—only a U.S. 
passport—is needed in any of the Mar- 
shall Plan countries. Automobiles may be 
brought into France or rented locally. 
Gasoline is unrationed. Shoppers get 
more for their money in French perfumes 
and gloves, which lead the list of Ameri- 
can purchases, because they are exempt 
from a 13% per cent production tax. Other 
purchase taxes that Frenchmen have to 
pay are eliminated for outsiders. 

Americans spend $12 to $20 a day in 
France, on the average. Total cost of a 
two-week vacation for an American who 
budgets himself carefully can come to as 
little as $150. Most tourists, however. 
probably will spend $200 or more in 
France this year. 


LONDON 

Americans in Great Britain are finding 
standards of comfort and recreation al- 
most up to the period between the two 
world wars. That doesn’t apply to Eng- 
lishmen, still living under Government 
rules of austerity. But the country is 
offering unusual inducements to travelers 
who carry dollars. 

The fact that British pounds now cost 
only $2.80 instead of last summer’s $4 
trims costs a little. For most visitors. 
though, it doesn’t make much difference 
in total outgo, because shopping is more 
attractive than it was in 1949 and there 
are more things to buy. 

Visitors encounter far fewer shortages 
because of special allowances made to 
hotels and restaurants that cater to the 
vacation trade. Soap and towels finally 
are plentiful. Hotels have new linen and. 
often, new china. A person staying in 
Britain less than two months doesn’t need 
a ration book this vear. 

A single room with bath in a first-class 
London hotel can be had for $6 a dav. It 
costs 55 cents to have a suit pressed. Taxi 
fares are cheaper than‘in most American 
cities. So are haircuts. A whisky and soda 
at a fashionable bar costs anywhere from 
75 cents to $1.10. 

Food is better this year, though it still 
is about the least attractive aspect of a 
stay in Britain. Beef roasts and steaks 
are almost extinct. Main courses usually 
are game, fish, lamb or chicken. The good 
meals cost around $3. 

Visitors have to adjust themselves to 
the British habit of “booking’—which 
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means making reservations for everything 
as far in advance as possible. Hotels often 
expect guests to “book” the hour of their 
meals, their choice of newspapers and all 
sorts of services. There is no such thing 
as a spontaneous vacation in Britain. 

Tourists can bring in 400 American 
cigarettes duty free. Those who bring 
their own cars get a special gasoline 
allowance that will permit them to drive 
6,000 miles in three months. A car and 
driver can be hired at rates equivalent to 
21 cents a mile. Railroad tickets for 
travel in Britain can be purchased in 
advance in the U.S. at a 25 per cent 
discount. 

A number of things have been done to 
make shopping easier. Many stores have 
export departments where visitors can 
buy without paying the British sales tax, 
which runs to as much as 40 per cent. 
A custom-made suit can be bought for 
the equivalent of $85, free of sales tax, 
in the best shops. 

Over all, vacationing in Britain is a 
little less expensive this year than it was 


in 1949. 
ROME 


The Italian Government and Vatican 
authorities have done all possible to make 
a visit to Italy easier and cheaper this 
Holy Year, but the best accommodations 
will cost more than ever. 

Hotel owners and merchants look upon 
Holy Year as a prime tourist attraction. 
As such, they complain, the event hasn’t 
been very satisfactory so far. Business 
has been good, but certainly not sensa- 
tional. However, the leading hotels of 
Rome and ‘Venice are fully booked for 
the summer months. 

Some big hotels are insisting that 





=-Black Star 


THE PALACES IN LONDON 
“Bookings” are hard to get 
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THE FOOD IN PARIS 
Low prices are hard to find 


guests who will not take two meals a day 
at the hotel can’t be accommodated. 
Taxis often ask double the legal rate for 
unsuspecting visitors. Street vendors of 
watches, fountain pens and black-market 
currency accost travelers in droves. 

Hotels with U.S. standards of clean- 
liness and comfort charge from $7 to $10 
daily. Taxes and service charges can 
add 25 per cent to the bill. Away from 
Rome, however, rooms are much less ex- 
pensive. Similarly, a good meal in Rome’s 
best restaurants costs $4, but it is possible 
to find lesser-known places that serve 
good food for $2 a meal with wine. 

Holy Year pilgrims can sleep in dormi- 
tories, get three meals a day and bus 
transportation to the major basilicas and 
churches, all for less than $3 a day. They 
also get 40 to 60 per cent reductions on 
the railroads, 50 per cent off on museum 
tickets, and other arrangements that ap- 
peal to people traveling with limited 
cash. But it is the $20-a-day spenders 
whom the Italian tourist organizations 
are awaiting. And they aren’t showing 
up—not yet, at least. 


FRANKFURT 


Germany still is the most troublesome 
country to visit in Europe. While most 
governments have suspended visa _re- 
quirements for Americans, an Allied en- 
try permit still is necessary for Germany. 
The permits are good for 120 days and 
can be obtained only in Washington, New 
York and the capitals of Western Europe. 

Food is plentiful in West Germany. 
Gambling casinos have reopened in such 
prewar resorts as Baden-Baden, Wies- 
baden and Bad Homburg. Railway and 
highway travel are in fairly good shape. 
But costs, relatively, are high. A tourist 
can spend anything from $1.50 daily for 
room and board at a workers’ pension to 
$30 a day for all-expense de luxe tours. 
Cars can be rented for from $6 to $9 a 
day. Generally, vacation costs in Germany 
are about the same as they are in the U.S. 





Chief event this year is the revival of 
the Passion play at Oberammergau, pre. 
sented for the first time since 1934, The 
prewar Mozart festival at Wiirzburg will 
resume this summer. There will be 
Bach festival in Géttingen from July 93 
to 30. A Wagner-Strauss festival will he 
held in Munich. 

Hotel space will be tight all summer 
but rooms will be available almost every. 
where for those who make reservations 
in advance. 


ATHENS 


One way for the American tourist jn 
Europe to get away from other American 
tourists is to visit the ancient wonders of 
Greece. The civil war is over and th 
country is open to tourists for the first 
time in a decade, but few are expected 

Visitors will have almost to themselves 
such famous sights as the Parthenon aton 
the Acropolis, the Theater of Dionysus 
and the Temple of Jupiter. Short trips 
outside Athens will take travelers to th: 
ancient Olympic stadium at Olympia, to 
Delphi on Mt. Parnassus, to the plains of 
Marathon and to cities of antiquity such 
as Corinth and Sparta. 

Railroads and highways are back ir 
service all over the country. There are no 
de luxe hotels, but rates at first-class 
hotels range between $4.50 and $7 
day. Advance reservations often are nec- 
essary. Food is good, and cheaper than 
in Paris or Rome. 

American officials intend to promot 
travel in Greece on a large scale, starting 
next year. Meanwhile, before the new 
tourist industry gets under way, this is 
the year for Americans who want to see 
the sights of ancient Greece without 
tripping over their fellow countrymen. 





THE NIGHT LIFE IN ROME 
Taxes are hard to dodge 
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LONDON....PARIS....ISTANBUL....PEIPING.... 





>> Main result of two weeks of conferring by Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
in London and Paris is this: U.S. is tied still closer to Western Europe. 

U.S. chairman, presiding over new executive committee for Atlantic Pact, is 
to have a full-time job, with headquarters in London. U.S., putting most of the 
money into the Pact, is now to head it up, try to make it work. 

U.S. representative is also to sit with Europe's top economic council as a 
full member, not just as observer. Moreover, this U.S. membership is to continue 
after Marshall Plan ends in 1952. This may mean U.S. dollar flow is to keep on. 

These are the major developments agreed on, nailed down at London--subject 
to approval by the U.S. Congress. Reason for these moves is that Western Europe 
is moving too slowly to suit Washington. U.S. wants to see Some speed on eco-= 
nomic integration, on an effective defense setup. U.S., too, is impatient at 
delays and haggling over politico-military problems like those of Indo-China. 











>> As for the trend of military thinking among Atlantic Pact nations..... 

Europe, not Asia, is to have top defense priority. Asia is No. 2. 

Unified force in Europe is still the hope. Old idea of a complete, 
balanced armed force for each nation is being resisted. But it dies hard. 

Among the big questions still to be answered, howevereeeee 

Cost of defending West Europe is being argued over. 

Share to be paid by Europe, share paid by the U.S., is unsettled. 

How many troops each nation is to contribute isn't finally settled, either. 

Guns vs. butter, the old problem, is the biggest worry. Does Spending more 
for arms mean cutting down on social welfare? If.so, can governments risk it? 

Tendency is for Europeans to look to U.S. to answer all these questions by 
picking up the check. Acheson's idea, meaning of London developments, is to put 
U.S. in position to have more to say about the bill, and who pays it. 

















>> As a result of the 90-minute talk between Joseph Stalin and Trygve Lie: 
Soviet boycott of United Nations is to continue. Stalin is not to relent 
until Chinese Communists get into U.N. Final break by Russia isn't expected, 
however. Stalin wants responsibility for break to be on the West, not on Russia. 
"Cold war" concessions aren't being bandied about by Moscow just yet, either. 
Lie's talk with Stalin may yield results later, but it's doubtful. 











>> There's a lesson for dictators in Turkey's election. It just goes to show 
what can happen when a one-party state relaxes its grip, even for a moment. 
Opposition parties, if allowed to organize, may upset the apple cart. 
New candidates, nominated locally, may overwhelm the bosses. 








(over) 
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Press comment, left uncensored, can give voters all sorts of ideas. 
Voters, given free choice for the first time, may vote the wrong way. 
Secret ballot, if genuine, is a terrific risk for a dictator to take. 
Counting votes in public, before representatives of the opposition as well 

as of the government, makes it difficult for a government to fix an election. 

And, if police are restrained, really prevented from intimidating or 


influencing voters, elections are likely to be hazardous, unpredictable, honest. 














>> All these things have happened in Turkey, for the first time in its long 
history. After some 600 years of feudal rule by Ottoman Sultans, after 27 years 
of the more benevolent dictatorship inaugurated by Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, Tur- 
key's Westernizer, the Turks have experimented with a democratic, free election. 
Results have surprised everybody, including the Turks. The one-party Gov- 
ernment, after 27 years of power, has been turned out of office with a whoop. 
An opposition cautiously allowed to organize only 5 years ago, the Democratic 
Party, is taking over. The party of Ataturk, after holding 403 of the 465 seats 
in the Assembly, is down to a handful. Democrats, outsiders, now hold 400 plus. 


>> How did it all happen? Impression you get in Istanbul is this: 

Turkey's head man, Ismet Inonu, apparently went a little further than he 
intended to in permitting an opposition and free elections. It was his idea to 
have an opposition, but obviously not his idea to have the opposition win. 

Voters, given their chance, showed they were weary of the old,crowd, wanted 
to see some new faces. They had complained, too, that Inonu's party had done 
nothing to reduce living costs, had forbidden labor to strike, discouraged pri- 
vate business by state competition and monopoly, become spendthrift, careless. 

U.S. ideas, in a sense, had helped to stir up the voters. Actually, Ataturk 
began the process in 1923 with his Western reforms. Now, after a big helping of 
U.S. aid, ideas of free enterprise, self-government, are more popular. 

It's all a warning to Joseph Stalin and other dictators. Western ideas can 
be very expensive to a dictator who wishes to hang on to his job. 








>> Civil war isn't over yet in China. Communists' troubles are just starting. 

This is the word of top Communists themselves. One of them, MosScow-trained 
Liu Shao-chi, talking to party members in Peiping, paints this picture: 

Armed _anti-Communists are a threat that the Communist Army has yet to wipe 
out. Using guerrilla tactics, the "bandits" pop up in widely scattered areas of 
China. They seem to be thickest in the South. In the Southeast provinces alone, 
Communist estimators count 150,000 "bandits." True figure may be much higher. 

Inflation is a major worry for Peiping. Problem of currency turning worth- 
less overnight hasn't been licked. Bond sales aren't as good as needed, either. 
Unemployment is a headache in the coastal cities. Collections for unemployment 
relief, not Supposed to be necessary in Communist countries, are being pushed. 

Land reform, the Communists' favorite recipe for winning over the peasants, 
is bogged down. Accordingly, Liu Shao-chi advises party members to tone down 
their promises, tell peasants reform is complicated, may take several years. 

Communist bureaucrats, in addition, are too ruthless, need training. 

Stupid bureaucrats, Liu warns, can cost Communism its victory in China. 

Chinese Communists, in other words, have their hands full at home. Odds 

are they aren't ready to push on into Southeast Asia as fast as Moscow hopes. 
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Halley: Key Man for Crime Investigation . . . Rising Storm 
Over Labor Board Counsel ...A Starter for Point Four 


> Rudolph Hailey, counsel for the Sen- 
ate Committee on Crime Investigation, 
has the job of turning up material for a 
series of crowded, klieg-lighted hearings 
with underworld big shots. Whether the 
inquiry will go much beyond that and 
into the links between crime and politics 
—especially in President Truman’s Kansas 
City—-is, however, a subject of much 
open doubt. 

Mr. Halley, 37, pleasant and energetic, 
has demonstrated himself a hard-driving, 
methodical searcher after facts. He must, 
however, be guided and limited by the 
Committee itself. The latter is dominated 
by Democrats who, Republicans say, may 


INVESTIGATOR HALLEY 
. . subpoenas will fly 


not be too anxious to pile up party 
troubles in advance of next autumn’s 
congressional elections. 

The counsel. Halley has had some 
past associations with the President. He 
Was assistant counsel to the Senate war 
investigating committee under Mr. Tru- 
man’s chairmanship. The chief counsel 
then was Hugh Fulton, a friend of the 
President’s, now Halley’s law partner. 

Born at Harrison, N.Y., Halley was 
graduated from Columbia University at 
the age of 18, and had a law degree at 
21. He served as assistant U.S. attorney 
in New York. 

Crime and politics. Republicans have 
been eager to ferret out the facts of the 
1946 Kansas City election. Then, Mr. 
Truman tried to “purge” Representative 
Roger Slaughter, a conservative Demo- 
crat. Mr. Slaughter lost, allegedly be- 
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cause of ballot-box stuffing by the Pen- 
dergast machine. 

Indictments were returned, but safe- 
crackers stole the impounded ballots on 
which the charges rested. Federal Bureau 
of Investigation men conducted a long 
investigation, which got nowhere. Now, 
the statute of limitations is about to ex- 
pire, so far as the ballot-stealing episode 
is concerned. How far the Senate Com- 
mittee will be able to go into this case 
and into that of the recent politico-gang- 
ster murders in Kansas City is a prime 
question in Washington. 

Spectacular disclosures are expected, 
however, in the field of crime itself. Mr. 
Halley plans to work closely with local 
law-enforcement agencies and_ crime- 
investigating groups. He says “Subpoenas 
will start flying” soon. The Commit- 
tee hopes to produce, among other 
things, evidence that will enable local au- 
thorities to proceed against underworld 
figures in the same way that a prelimi- 
nary investigation led to current grand- 
jury proceedings against Frank Erickson, 
a large-scale New York gambler. 

The end product of the investigation, 
however, is expected to be considerably 
less than Republican Senators have been 
clamoring for, especially where political 
tie-ups are involved. 





NLRB STORM CENTER 


> Robert N. Denham is a symbol of the 
always-bitter row over the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Denham is General Counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board and has 
broad discretionary powers in enforcing 
the law. The unions consider him un- 
friendly. He has been involved, too, in 
a long feud with the Board majority. 

President Truman recently tried to rid 
himself of Mr. Denham with a reorgani- 
zation order that would have eliminated 
his office. The Senate vetoed the idea. 
So, Denham stays on amid reports that 
the President now may try to fire him 
outright. Such an action would raise a 
storm of protest, and Denham, a strong- 
willed man with much Congressional 
backing, would fight it to the end. 

Man of many jobs. In his 64 years, 
Denham has been a machinist, cowboy, 
lumberjack, barber and lawyer. As an 
attorney, he specialized in reorganizing 
financial institutions. In 1933, he came 
to Washington to help in reopening 
closed banks and stayed on to practice 
law privately. In 1938, he became a 
trial examiner for the Labor Board, then 
operating under the Wagner Act. 


With passage of the Taft-Hartley law, 
Mr. Truman lifted him from that position 
to new post of General Counsel. With 
the job, Denham acquired power to de- 
cide what complaints by unions or em- 
ployers would be dropped or pressed. 

Conflicts quickly arose. Union men 
complained that Denham was prone to 
overlook their complaints and proceed 
with cases presented by employers. 
Board decisions repeatedly overruled 
him, particularly in cases in which he 
sought and obtained injunctions against 
union practices. In other cases, it has 
been necessary that he argue in court for 
Board decisions that he opposed. 





—Harris & Ewing 
COUNSEL DENHAM 
. waiting it out 


All this, long near the surface, came 
into the open in a speech in which Den- 
ham accused the Board of following the 
philosophy of the pro-labor Wagner Act 
in the hope that the Taft-Hartley law 
would be repealed. He regards the latter 
as intended to correct the Wagner Act’s 
preoccupation with labor’s side. 

Peace? The unions now are urging 
the President to dismiss Denham. This 
raises the question of whether Mr. Tru- 
man has that power, because of the 
quasi-judicial nature of the job. And 
firing Denham would produce an issue 
that might plague the President in next 
autumn’s campaign. Since Denham’s 
term has only a little more than a year 
to run, Mr. Truman may decide simply 
to wait him out. 

Meanwhile, Denham, feeling secure in 
his office, has been making peace over- 
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Next time you take a trip by 
train, make a mental note of 
how much more you get for 
your ticket money than just 
transportation. 


For example, there’s all the 
sit- back-and-relax comfort of 
wide, roomy seats. And there’s 
plenty of space—room enough 
to stretch out, to roam about. 
In a railroad train, you're never 
“handcuffed” to your seat. 


And the new equipment which 
has been put in service—enough 
for more than 300 streamlined 
trains—sets new highs for travel 
pleasure and comfort. 


Traveling by rail, you know 
where youre going and that 
youll get there regardless of 
weather. Trains are seldom af- 
fected by fogs and storms. 









train is the safest way to travel. 


transportation. 
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Then there is the pleasant feeling 
of security. Just sit back and take 
it easy in the knowledge that the 


Next time—take the train and 
you'll see what a lot more you 
get for your money than just 





listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Mondoy evening on NBC 
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tures to the members of the Board. Labor 
observers, looking at the record, think 
peace possibilities are slender. 


POINT FOUR DIRECTOR 


> Capus M. Waynick, A North Carolina 
politician and newspaperman, has been 
chosen to put President Truman’s Point 
Four program—economic, educational 
and health assistance to backward na. 
tions—into operation. 

Mr. Waynick, Ambassador to Nicara- 
gua since last year, is to have 35 million 
dollars to spend in the year ahead. The 
State Department has made many prepa- 
rations, and, through agreements with 
other countries, the money will go largely 
for supplying American technicians to 
underprivileged lands and training for- 
eign technicians in the United States. 











e ~ - ae ae 
POINT FOUR’S WAYNICK 
. . . getting it going 





The program takes its name from 
President Truman’s having listed it as 
the fourth of four major elements in 
American foreign policy. 

The director. Mr. Waynick, 60. is a 
veteran of North Carolina politics. He 
has served in both houses of the State's 
legislature, has been a member of the 
Democratic National Committee and 
chairman of the party’s State committee. 
He has headed, too, the State Highway 
and Public Works Commission. 

As a newspaperman, Waynick began 
as a reporter before World War I, and, 
after service in that conflict, became pub- 
lisher of the Greensboro Daily Record 
and later editor of the High Point Daily 
Enterprise. 

Ambassador Waynick is to take time 
out from his diplomatic duties to under- 
take the Point Four job. A permanent 
director will be appointed later. 
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MORE PAY: UNIONS’ AIM FOR 1951 


Fifth-Round Emphasis on Raises, Not Pensions 


Wages will replace pensions 
as labor’s top demand for a fifth 
round. Unions, eyeing corpora- 
tion profits, will insist that a big- 
ger slice of company earnings go 
into pay envelopes. 

Pension drive is to continue in 
industries where such benefits 
are not paid. But unions will be 
asking $125 a month, instead of 
$100, plus insurance and dis- 
ability benefits. 


A preview of union demands for 
1951 is now possible. Employers who 
have signed their labor contracts for 
1950 can get an idea of the kind of 
concession they will be expected to 
make at the bargaining tables in the 
next 18 months. 

Wages, again, are to be the big is- 
sue. Pensions topped pay raises in popu- 
larity this year, but, as a fifth postwar 
round of labor demands begins to shape 
up, unions will be out to get higher pay 
for their members. Corporation profits, 
improved productivity of workers, scat- 
tered price rises and the prospect of 
higher rents in many areas will be cited 
as reasons. 
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A 35-hour week at 40 hours’ pay 
will be sought by unions in industries 
where unemployment is prevalent. Short- 
er work week, as a national issue, will ‘not 
get far unless unemployment spreads to 
industries that now are booming. 

Annual-wage guarantee will | be 
dusted off by a number of unions, but it 
still is more of a long-range issue. It Will 
take a depression, with much unemploy- 
ment, to bring real pressure for this one. 

Pensions are to be an issue for some 
employers who have not yet signed pen- 
sion agreements. Most pension contracts 
written in recent months cannot be re- 
vised for five years, but companies with 
no retirement programs will be under 
union pressure for bigger and more-ex- 
pensive pension plans than those granted 
generally this year. Pensions of $200 a 
month, including Social Security, are 
the goals of unions for the next 10 years, 
with $125 a month the immediate aim. 
Unions that settled with some employers 
for $100 a month, including Social Se- 
curity, will be demanding $125 from 
other employers with whom they do not 
have pension arrangements. 

Severance pay for workers who lose 
their jobs will become an issue in some 
industries, but most unions will soft- 


pedal this demand for the time being. 
Health-insurance and disability-pay- 

ment plans will be pushed as a fifth- 

round demand. Present agreements cov- 





CIO STRATEGISTS: (L to R) GOLDBERG, CAREY, MURRAY, POTOFSKY AND RIEVE 


Wages again are the No. 1 issue 


ering these subjects usually permit 
changes during the five years that pen- 
sion plans are frozen. 

“Union shop” demands will be 
pushed in some industries, but a number 
of big contracts prevent raising this 
issue before 1952. There still are many 
industries in which the “union shop” has 
not been granted, and the unions do 
not intend to let up on this as an issue. 
Under such an agreement, workers are 
required to join a union soon after they 
are hired. 

These are the main demands being 
mentioned by union leaders for the next 
round of negotiations. This round soon 
will get under way for some employers, 
but most industries are assured a period 
of peace for six months to a year. Round 
5 will not reach a climax before the first 
half of 1951, and some companies will 
not negotiate until late next year. The 
fifth round, like the fourth, will cover 
more than a year. Employers gradually 
are insisting that wage rates be fixed for 
longer periods. 

Strikes will be used occasionally to 
win fifth-round demands, but the number 
and length of the walkouts will depend 
largely on economic conditions. If busi- 
ness remains good, with prices and profits 
stable, employers may be willing to grant 
wage increases of 10 cents an hour or 
more without strikes. If business condi- 
tions encourage unions to try for bigger 
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SHIM Climbing! 


BECAUSE 


HOUSEHOLD HITS HOME! 


with the “Profit Combination” 








@ 127 new accounts! More than 10,000 lines over last year’s 
first half! And Household is sti// climbing—closing a June issue 
up 20% over 1949! 

The “profit combination” does it. Household’s combina- 
tion of home families and home editorial ... concentrated in the 
free-spending home towns under 25,000. 

HOUSEHOLD HITS HOME for the lowest cost per page 
per 1,000—four colors, $3.20; black and white, $2.40. 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE « Arthur Capper, Publisher * Topeka, Kansas 


te HOUSEHOLD scofed” combivatton 


HOME FAMILIES 447 HOME EDITORIAL 
CONCENTRATED IN THE HOME TOWNS OF AMERICA! 
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demands, strikes will be more frequent 
A slump, with more men out of work 
would make unions less anxiouis to strike 

What the unions will ask for ip par. 
ticular industries will depend on busines. 
conditions in those industries and on 
how much the unions won in Round 4 

Industry by industry, this is hoy 
demands are shaping up: 

Steel can expect strong pressure from 
United Steelworkers for higher pay. The 
asking price may be as high as a $2. 
day raise, with $1 a day probably the 
rock-bottom settlement level. Steelwork. 
ers’ President Philip Murray and Gep. 
eral Counsel Arthur J. Goldberg, who 
will head the union’s strategy group, are 
expected to point to profits of the indys. 
try and to the pay raise of 70 cents a day 
given coal miners by the operators, ip- 
cluding steel firms that own coal mines, 
Wage demands can be filed next Novem. 
ber, but strikes are barred until Januan 

Coal is due to get new demands fron 
John L. Lewis next spring. He can strike 
on or after April 1. A shorter work week 
with wage increases, probably will be 
sought by the miners’ leader. 

Auto firms are getting a preliminan 
test of fifth-round demands in current 
negotiations between General Motors 
Corp. and the CIO United Auto Workers. 
Fourth-round issues are at stake, too, be. 


‘ cause the firm’s two-year agreement pr. ff 


vented UAW from asking for pensions 
or wage increases last year. The union 
now is asking General Motors for pen- 
sions of $125 a month, including Social 
Security, and for insurance benefits and 
a wage increase of 9 cents an hour. 

Electrical equipment also is involved 
in combined fourth and fifth-round de- 
mands. What James B. Carey and his 
CIO Electrical Workers win in General 
Motors electrical plants could provide « 
pattern for this industry. Pensions area 
big issue. 

Men’‘s clothing manufacturers wer 
tipped off by the CIO Clothing Workers 
convention last week that the union wil 
not seek pay raises. Instead, emphasis is 
to be on a shorter work week to provide 
more jobs. Jacob S. Potofsky, head of the 
union, wants Congress to cut the stand- 
ard work week from 40 hours to 3 
hours to reduce unemployment. 


Textile mills can expect the CIO to} 


demand industry-wide pensions _ next 
year. Emil Rieve, Textile Workers’ head. 
is not pushing for wage increases, partly 
because large segments of the industry 
are not unionized and would get an ad- 
vantage in sales if the union won higher 
pay in organized shops. 

Railroads are faced with job demands 
from several unions trying to create mor 
work for their members. A far-reaching 
proposal comes from the AFL Brother 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employes 
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which wants to force companies to keep 
a specified number of track repairmen 
on the job at all times. 

Meat-packing firms are expected to 
get a new demand for a guaranteed an- 
nual wage from the CIO, AFL and in- 


dependent unions. Contracts expire 


August 11. 


Wage-Hour Act 
Is Interpreted 


Employers, from now on, will have a 
clearer idea of what jobs are excluded 
from the Wage-Hour Act, under amend- 
ments passed by Congress last year. 

An interpretation of the amendments, 
just made by Wage-Hour Administrator 
William R. McComb, lists examples of 
the jobs no longer covered by the law’s 
minimum-wage and overtime rules. These 
interpretations are important to employ- 
ers and workers, because employers who 
follow them in good faith will be pro- 
tected from damage suits for unpaid over- 
time or for payment of wages lower than 
the legal minimum. The protection is 
provided so long as the interpretations 
are not revised or set aside by the courts. 

Congress, in raising the minimum from 
40 to 75 cents an hour, eliminated many 
borderline jobs from coverage by narrow- 
ing the definitions of workers affected. 
The Wage-Hour Administrator lets it be 
known, in an interpretive bulletin, what 
these new definitions mean to him. 

Excluded from coverage of the Act, 
under the Administrator’s interpretation, 
are such workers as these:. 

Restaurant employes in a factory cafe- 
teria. They are held. to be exempt be- 
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WAGE-HOUR CHIEF McCOMB 
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Our brochure ‘‘Planning a Successful Retirement 
Program for Your Company’’ explains how we can 
assist you in designing or revising a pension program. 
We operate as actuarial consultants on a fee basis 
and our service is built upon years of experience 
working with all types of plans, self-administered, 
trusteed, insured, profit sharing, and combinations 


of these. Write for a copy on your business letterhead. 


Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS+ CONSULTING 


Chicago NewYork San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 
Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toronto Montreal Havana London 
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Put this 
Remarkable 


Instrument 


Hundreds of industrial firms including leading 
steel, locomotive, truck, automobile, aircraft, tool 
instrument manufacturers and others have profited 
by this unique industrial service. A demonstration 
of this service is available to you without charge 
or obligation. Contact the office nearest you, or 


write for free booklet at-right. 


FREE this helpful booklet » 


The Industrial Heat Prover is a flue gas 
analyzer. It tells quickly, accurately and 
continuously how much fuel is wasted 
by needlessly heating excess air... and 
how to correct this loss. Send coupon 
today for more information. 


CITIES & SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


The most talked about new service offered 
by any supplier of Industrial Lubricants. 












A complete line of quality 
lubricants for industry: 


@ Heavy Duty Motor Oils 

@ Chillo Cutting Oils 

®@ Trojan Greases 

@ Cisco Compounds 

@ D-C Diesel Engine Oils 

@ Plant Machinery Oils 

@ Plus two hundred other 
petroleum products 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 

Sixty Wall Tower, Room 589 

New York 5, N.Y. 

Please send me without obligation your 
new booklet entitled ‘“Combustion Con- 
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The New Portable 
* records on the spot—coun- 
ter, desk, platform 
* built-in record file remov- 
able for accounting 


* 2, 3, 4, or 5 part forms— 
up to 542” x 812” 





America’s 
finest line of 


AUTOGRAPHIC 
REGISTERS 







The Recorder 

* automatically locks up one or 
more copies 

* issues remaining copies with 

gle same stroke 

- * 2 to 5 part forms—holds 300 

duplicates 


The Manifolder 

* issues all copies—extra large capacity 

* sturdy, all-steel construction—ideal for factories 
* 2 to 5 part forms—sizes to 82” x 11” 


The Cashier 

ia (x file for records—drawer for cash 
: * transaction recorded before drawer can open 
* easy accounting—cash against records 


every advantage... 
for every business 


There is a Uarco Autographic Register for every business—regardless 
of its type or size. And every Uarco Register brings all these advantages. 


* Faster, more convenient record writing * More legible copies * Consecutive 
numbering for absolute control * Easy posting * Simplified bookkeeping * 
Fewer customer disputes * No misplaced books or pads * No lost records 
* No forgotten charges. 
Your Uarco Representative will help you choose the right registers for 
your business—and the right forms to get the most out of them. Call 
him—no cost or obligation. 


ae cnt sea a: A g AN R $ O 


Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, California. weonronareo 


Sales Representatives in all principal cities. 





Business Forms 
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cause their jobs are not “closely related 
and directly essential” to producins 
goods for interstate commerce. How. 
ever, a cook in an isolated lumber camp 
is considered to be covered, on the 
ground that his work is essential to pro 
duction. 

Window washers employed by , 
window-cleaning firm. They are not qv. 
ered by Wage-Hour rules even if the 
firm is retained to wash windows in , 
factory that sells goods in_ interstat 
commerce. 

Architectural employes working for , 
local company that is retained to draf 
plans for factory alterations in the sanx 
State. 

Supply-firm employes quarrying and 
delivering stone to the site of a dam be. 
ing erected to protect an oil well from 
flooding. 

Fertilizer-plant workers producing 
fertilizer for sale to farmers in the same 
State. 

Nursery employes working for a local 
concern supplying trees and shrubs fo; 
a factory lawn. 

Machinery-firm workers making saw- 
mill equipment to be sold within the 
State to a producer of mine timbers fo 
use in mines located in the same State. 

Subject to the Act, on the othe: 
hand, are a variety of jobs found by the 
Wage-Hour Administrator to meet tests 
of the law. 

Watchmen, plant guards and firemen 
are covered by the Wage-Hour rules if 
they work for a factory making goods to 
be sold across State lines. A watchman 
hired by such a firm to guard the homes 
of its employes, as in a company-owned 
town, however, is not under the Act. 

Office workers, including bookkeep- 
ers, stenographers, draftsman, auditors 
and others, are protected by the Act if 
they work for a firm producing goods for 
interstate commerce. 

Warehousemen and _ transportation 
workers bringing materials or supplies 
to a manufacturing plant are subject to 
the Wage-Hour regulations. 

Public-utility workers also are covered 
if the company employing them supplies 
electricity, gas or water to factories that 
are in interstate commerce. 


Future interpretations will deal in 


more detail with specific exemptions 
granted in the Act for certain industries 
and occupations. The present bulletin 
refers to the general rules of coverage. 

Copies of the interpretive bulletin, 
identified as “subpart A,” can be ob 
tained without charge from regional of 
fices of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Division of the U.S. Depatt- 
ment of Labor. Offices are located in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cleve 
land, Birmingham, Kansas City, Chicago 
Dallas and San Francisco. 
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Strike Prospect 
Is Diminishing 


The worst strikes of 1950 apparently 
are out of the way. Most of the larger in- 
dustries seem to be due for uninterrupted 
production for the rest of this year. 
However, a few industry-wide walkouts 
are threatened. And various individual 
firms are involved in strikes or could 
be struck. 

The outlook on industry-wide dis- 
putes: 

A meat strike could come in August, 
although odds seem against it. 

Electrical-equipment firms in some 
instances must write new contracts in 
months just ahead, but again indications 
so far are that big strikes will be averted. 
An industry-wide walkout is unlikely. 

Shipping lines on both coasts face 
wage negotiations with the AFL Seamen. 
Odds are against a walkout. There also 
are signs that the CIO unions will com- 
promise the issue of union hiring halls 
without a strike. 

In autos, a CIO strike against Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. is threatened. This 
probably can be avoided, however, if a 
wage increase is granted along with pen- 
sions and health-insurance benefits. 

The rail strike of the Locomotive 
Firemen thus may turn out to be the last 
of the big 1950 walkouts. The union lost 
its major demand for an extra fireman 
on all multiple-unit Diesel lecomotives. 
Railroads agreed to put one fireman on 
any new Diesels in switching service. 

Some firemen won pay raises of varying 
amounts. Other issues are to be decided 
by arbitration. 





DIESEL ENGINE 
. . . just for fireman 


MAY 26, 1950 





Cars may come and 
Cars may go... but 


Ayal go on 


Out of sight—out of mind—mil- 
lions of Hyatt Roller Bearings 
are contributing to the quiet, 
smooth-rolling comfort of most 
of the motor cars, buses and 
trucks on the roads today. 

And as the automotive indus- 
try has progressed, so has Hyatt 
matched this progress with its 


advanced research and experi- 


ea” 





mental testing—newer bearing 
types and methods of production. 

Hyatt made its first roller 
bearings in 1892~—and because 
of their outstanding perform- 
ance over the years Hyatts are 
still first in preference. Hyatt 
Bearings Division, General 
Motors Corporation, Harrison, 


New Jersey; and Detroit, Mich. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 










































Special Report 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance ) 
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COAL-STEEL PLAN: JOLT TO RUSSIA 


Real unity in West Europe can 
come from coal-steel deal be- 
tween French and Germans. Idea 
is bad news to Russia. 

Old rivals, once joined, will 
have the world’s No. 2 steel in- 
dustry, will be in a mood to com- 
bine in other undertakings. 

There are plenty of troubles 
ahead for a coal-steel get-to- 
gether. But, if it works, it could 
bring real peace closer than at 
any time in 100 years. 


PARIS 

Merger of French and German coal 
and steel production, if it comes about 
as proposed, is to touch off a chain re- 
action of mergers. End result may be 
to give Western Europe the world’s 
second largest industrial empire, rank- 
ing next to the United States. 

What the French propose is a merger 
open to all comers. Enough of Europe 
is attracted to the idea of such a pool to 
interest a trading area of 165 million 
customers, an area producing more in- 
dustrial goods than Soviet Russia, much 
more than Britain. 

Outlook for peace within Europe, a 
co-operating Western Europe, suddenly 
appears brighter than ever before. 
France, for more than a century Ger- 
many’s bitter rival or fighting enemy, has 
proposed to merge her coal and _ steel 
output, the lifeblood of arms production 
for war, with Germany’s output. And 
West Germany's Government has jumped 
at the chance. 

Merger, in operation, would work 
out this way: 

Membership starts with the pooling 
of French and German coal and steel 
under a joint high authority. The rules, 
thus, are fixed by Frenchmen and Ger- 
mans. At the start, however, Belgium, 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg, small 
countries but industrially powerful as a 
unit (Benelux), will want to join too. 
Britain, which may eventually join the 
pool in self-defense, is cool toward the 
idea now. 

Steel capacity of the 
combine on the European 


42 


five-country 
Continent 





Reported from PARIS 


would add up to more than 38 million 
tons of crude steel for 1950. The com- 
bine, as the chart on page 43 shows, 
would be second only to the United 
States in production capacity. It could 
easily top Russia’s maximum output and 
could produce twice as much steel as 
Britain. 

France now gets the steel output of 
the Saar, once a part of Germany. Total 
French and Saar capacity for crude 
steel is about 15.4 million tons this year. 
Germany's crude-steel capacity, count- 
ing only plants that could be put into 
production in 1950, is about 13.8 million 
tons. Together, thus, French and German 
steel would create a formidable pool 
which, under international authority, 
could be dominated by neither power. 

Combined French and German capac- 
ity to make steel adds up to 29.2 million 
tons of crude for 1950. That is just over 
the Soviet Union’s steel capacity of 28 
million tons. In addition, Belgium can 
produce 5.4 million tons of steel per year, 
Luxembourg, 3.3 millions tons and the 
Netherlands about 200,000 tons. Total 
crude-steel capacity of the Western Euro- 
pean pool, without Britain, would exceed 
38 million tons, well over the 35.2-mil- 


lion-ton capacity of the Soviet Union and 
its satellites. There is plenty of coal jp 
Western Europe, too—about 234 million 
tons a year at current production levels, 
Management of the coal-steel pool 
would be put in the hands of an inter. 
national authority. The French propose 
a joint French-German authority for the 
original French-German pool. An ex. 
panded pool would require an expanded 
management. This does not mean that 
international managers would actually 
send a man to take over the operation of 
each coal mine or steel mill. Actually, 
the authority probably would operate 
with little more than a team of inspectors 
in the producing areas of the countries 
involved and would set up its offices ina 
city such as Luxembourg, capital of the 
Grand Duchy, or The Hague. 
Ownership of the coal mines and the 
steel mills is not directly involved in the 
merger, as proposed by the French. The 
joint coal-steel authority, for example, 
would not be able to force the sale or 
transfer of any coal or steel company, nor 
now would it be in a position to deter- 
mine the ownership of Germany’s steel 
mills. The French coal industry alone, of 
the industries that would be involved in 
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merger, is nationalized, op- 
erated by the Government. Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg are strong- 
holds of privately owned steel and coal. 
The German Parliament has still to de- 
cide the tangled ownership of Germany's 
coal and steel. So the merger, as it 
comes out, would involve a mixture of 
privately owned and government-owned 
enterprises with a majority interest for 
ivate industry. 
oo materials, machinery, fuel other 
than coal, all the other things needed to 
operate such a big combine would, at the 
start, be purchased in the open market. 
France, for example, does not plan to 
put her iron-ore deposits of Lorraine into 
the merger. But the pool is to be oper- 
ated primarily for the benefit of its mem- 
bers. The top authority, for example, 
would buy French iron ore whenever 
possible as a substitute for higher-grade 
ore from Sweden or Spain, neither of 
which is expected to join the combine. 
Efficiency in the coal and steel indus- 
try should improve throughout the area 
participating in such a pool. As competi- 
tors, France and Germany tried to out- 
maneuver each other by a dual pricing 
system for coke and iron ore—low prices 
to their own producers, high prices to 
competing producers. Net result is more 
expensive steel both in Germany and in 
France. Cartels and customs duties have 
set a dozen different prices for the same 
coal or the same steel in Western Europe. 
A merger would bring down the bar- 
riers. Co-operating instead of competing, 
the French and the Germans would ex- 
pect the coal-steel authority to equalize 
prices. Duties on steel and coal within the 
pool area would be ended. The output 
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would be offered to all participants at 
equal prices and on the same terms. 
Inefficient producers simply would go 
out of business. 

Impact of such a coal-steel pool on 
the participating countries as well as on 
the rest of the world could be enormous. 

For participants, coal and steel pool- 
ing would be a long step toward the 
kind of “integration” of the European 
economy that American officials of the 
Marshall Plan have been demanding. A 
merger would tend to equalize wages, 
even the standards of living, of co-op- 
erating countries. From coal and steel, 
the merger plan would be likely to spread 
to raw materials, foodstuffs and finished 
goods, toward a merger of the economies 
into an economic “United States of 
Europe.” 

For outsiders, some of them, a West- 
ern European coal-steel merger would 
mean real trouble. Britain, staying out, 
risks the loss of a continental market, 
and would be up against powerful com- 
petition in Latin America, Asia and 
Africa. Going in, Britain would have to 
abandon favorable prices offered to her 
Empire and Commonwealth countries. 
In addition, the British Labor Govern- 
ment is not at all sure how its form of 
Socialism would stand up in a pool in 
which most of the participating com- 
panies were owned privately. 

U.S. steel industry, according to ex- 
perts here, would stand a loss relatively 
little in competition from a Western 
European pool. U.S. exports are small; 
the American steel industry, more effi- 
cient and flexible than European com- 
petitors, could hold on to some markets 
despite price cutting by Europeans. 

What it means to have France pro- 
pose a coal and steel merger with Ger- 
many is encouraging to the West, dis- 
couraging to Russia. 

Idea that France and Germany, the 
main belligerents at the start of the last 
two world wars, can not only make 
friends but actually take the lead in pool- 
ing their steel industries is a thrilling 
idea to most Europeans. One-sided re- 
armament by France or Germany under 
such conditions would be impossible, but 
arming of a united West against the pos- 
sibility of a Russian invasion would be 
easier. As a morale builder in Europe, 
the French proposal may turn out to be 
worth many divisions of troops for the 
West. 

Trouble, a lot of it, is expected before 
such a merger can be arranged. The 
merger may bog down in the immense 
complications and details of implement- 
ing a plan acceptable to both Germany 
and France. Britain may delay the merg- 
er by suggesting new terms. U.S. may 
object to some monopolistic aspects of 
the pool. France, however, already has 
taken the first step toward creation of a 
new and powerful industrial complex for 
Western Europe. 
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Shows Way to Cut Handling Costs in Half! 


Do you know that manual handling repre- 
sents as much as 36% of every production 
dollar spent? 

This excessive cost can be cut down drasti- 
cally, when the “HIDDEN COSTS” of hand- 
handling materials from receiving, through pro- 
duction and shipping, make way for mecha- 
nized handling. 

The revealing material handling CHECK 
CHART we offer enables you to spot “‘hidden 
handling”’ costs in a matter of minutes. When 
you go over its 8 important questions, you will 
see why so many important manufacturers are 
switching to mechanized handling with Auto- 
matic Electric Trucks. 

With these Versatile trucks, you can lift, 
move and stack material at 50% to 75% less 
cost in man-hours and wages saved, faster pro- 
duction flow, and free storage. Besides, men work 
refreshed, because electric power does the work. 


Mail Coupon: Get this important Check 
Chart, and cash in on the revealing handling 
ideas its 8 questions disclose. If you answer 
“No” to more than 4 of the 8 questions, you 
will understand why Automatic Electric 
Trucks can earn your business a real money- 
making material handling bonus. Mail the cou- 
pon,and we willincludea valuable booklet :“*How 
to Make Your Material Handling Pay Dividends.” 
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Reading the news of national and international 
affairs at home each week is the regular practice of 
80% of the readers of this magazine. Important 
advertisers are quick to cash in on the advantages 
of such an opportunity. 
U.S. News & World Report 
Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 











Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 34 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 20, 1950, to holders of record 
at the close of business on May 26, 
1950 on the Common Stock of Atlas 
Corporation. 

WALTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 


May 12, 1950 
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All Fires Are Extinguishable 


GLOBE protection controls the 
FIRE menace, and places 
“strictly preventable”, “partly 
preventable” and ‘‘cause un- 
known” FIRES all in the one 
class... EXTINGUISHABLE. 

Install GLOBE Sprinklers now. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO. ... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











it’s shorter 
va SEATTLE 


Sines by far to the entire Far East. 

Goods shipped via Seattle are 319 
miles nearer Hongkong than San Francisco, 
597 miles nearer Manila than Los Angeles. 

Take a look at the globe. Seattle is on 
the Great Circle Routes to the Orient. 

So—with all other factors equal—the 
shorter, faster haul makes Seattle ideal for 
trans-Pacific trade. 

We have a new FOREIGN TRADE ZONE, 
too, to save you money. Write today for 
your free copy of “New Profits to Foreign 
Traders.” 


THE EXPANDING PORT OF SEATTLE 


Department 31-2, Box 1878, Seattle 11, Wash. 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT MUTUAL-TRUST SHARES 


People with money to invest are buy- 
ing heavily at this time of shares in so- 
called mutual trust funds. To a large 
extent this buying is by individuals with 
relatively small savings. Yet their pur- 
chases are boosting sales of trust funds 
to a rate of about 400 million dollars a 
year and are rising. 

Interest in mutual trust funds, or “open 
end” investment trusts, has grown with 
the interest in the stock market and the 
return that it offers to investors. A mu- 
tual fund is a means by which the in- 
vestor can buy a share in a group of 
stocks and bonds and can hire manage- 
ment to watch over his investment. 

At this time, some mutual funds are 
working through securities dealers who 
use sales staffs to seek out people with 
savings or regular income. Plans are of- 
fered for regular monthly investments of 
fixed sums in shares of the trusts. There 
is growing interest in the whole mutual- 
trust idea. 


Are these trusts something new? 
No. They have been operating since 
1924, and at present have assets of about 
2 billion dollars. Their present rate of 
growth, however, is new and reflects 
broader public interest. 


Are the trusts regulated? 

Yes. The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission watches over their investment 
practices. Each investment trust com- 
pany must register with SEC, which has 
strict rules. Individual States often pro- 
vide regulations for mutual funds, too. 


What does the investor get when he 
puts his money into a fund? 

He gets a share in all the assets of the in- 

vestment trust. Instead of buying a sin- 

gle stock or bond for himself, he buys a 

cross section of the holdings of a trust 

fund. 


What is the advantage of that? 

The theory is that the investor in this 
way can get diversity. He spreads his 
risk. He also gets the advantage of the 
judgment of managers of a fund who 
make a business of investing and who 
follow the markets closely. 


Does the investment cost anything in 
the way of a fee? 
Yes, it does. The investor usually pays 
around 6 per cent as a fee when he 
makes his original purchase of shares. 
This charge sometimes is higher and 
sometimes is lower. If, for example, an 
investor puts up $100, he may get a $94 
share in the assets of his trust. If he 


——__ 


leaves his money in the fund, though, 
may get back dividends equal to the ¢ 
fee within two years’ time. After that 
there would be a clear return op hi 
investment in years when the fund hys 
a profit and declares dividends, 





Who gets the purchase fee? 
This money goes, in part, to the dealer 
who sell the shares of a fund, and jy 
part, to the principal underwriters why 
handle the shares for the trust. 


Can an investor always get his 
money out? 

Yes. A mutual fund will buy back jx 

shares at any time. Its buying prices fy 

its shares are usually figured twice a day 

on basis of changing value of its assets 


Is there a guarantee that an investo 
will get back what he puts in? 
No. There is no such guarantee. In fact 
at a time when there is a general drop 
in prices of securities, the value of » 
trust’s securities are likely to go down 
If an investor sells at that time, he ma 
have to take a loss. There thus is no 
assurance of a return of money invested. 





When is there a return on money in- 
vested? 

An investor gets a return on his money, 
in the form of a dividend, when the 
mutual fund makes money. The amount 
depends upon how much the trust eams 
from capital ‘gains on securities that it 
sells or from dividends and _ interest 
Most funds use from 10 to 15 per cent 
of their earnings for salaries and other 
operating expenses. If a trust suffers: 
net loss, there is of course no dividend 
at that time. 


Are -there different types of funds? 
Yes. Some “open end” trusts emphasiz 
caution and conservatism. Others take 
more chances, looking for larger profits 
There also are trusts that specialize it 
securities of one industry, such as avie 
tion, chemicals or television. In addition 
to “open end” trusts, there are “closed 
end” investment companies. These have 
fixed amounts of outstanding shares, 
which are usually traded in on exchanges 
or over the counter, instead of being 
merchandised by dealers. 







It thus is wise for an investor to be sure 
what kind of investment fund he is buy- 
ing into. In particular, he should decide 
whether he wants a fund with a conser 
vative management, or one that is wil- 
ing to go in for speculation in hopes of 
higher rewards. 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Retail trade, at record volume now, promises to keep up the pace at least 
through September. And there probably won't be much decline after that period. 
Trade boom is sparked by high and rising personal income, by refunds on 
veterans’ insurance, by easy credit and by a steadily rising volume of demand. 
Money flow across retail counters this year promises to reach 133 billion 
dollars. That will top 1949 by almost 5 billion and boomtime 1948 by 3 billion. 
Retail buying, however, is selective, not general. Some stores and retail 
dealers are reaping a record sales harvest. Others are not doing so well. 
Sales harvest in general is going to dealers in hard goods--automobiles, 
appliances, furniture, building materials. Soft-goods lines are lagging behind 
last year in some fields. But prospects are for an upturn in soft-goods sales. 





Looking at the outlook, group by group, this is what you find: 
Auto dealers are doing an incredibly large business. Sales promise to keep 
near the current level until September, when a seasonal slackening begins. 
Appliance dealers, sparked by television sales, are enjoying a boom almost 
as great as auto dealers. There is little sign of a letdown in months to come. 
Furniture stores are chalking up all-time record sales. They can't expect 
business to improve from this point, but volume will stay quite close to it. 
These are the retail groups that are gaining most from the sales boom. 
Sales also are rising for building materials and promise to rise for hardware. 
Jewelry stores, on the other hand, are down considerably from the postwar 
sales peak. Excise cuts may bring some improvement, but probably not very much. 
Farm-implement dealers can't expect much improvement either. Farm income 
is off. Implement sales are rising, but still are 20 per cent below the peak. 

















When it comes to lines of nondurable goods, the prospect follows: 
Food stores will do well. Food sales conform closely to income, and that 
is rising. The rise in food sales, however, is to be only a moderate one. 
Restaurant sales also should show some increase in the next few months. 
Shoe stores are in a sales recovery that should carry through the year. 
Clothing stores have had disappointing sales, but should show improvement. 
Department stores, like clothing stores, also are promised improvement. 
Mail-order houses and rural stores can't count on much of a sales gain. 
Lower farm income is responsible for lagging retail sales in farm areas. 
Drugstores can count on a continued high level of sales. Liquor stores 
have been in a sales decline since 1946. No upturn appears likely for them. 
Point to note in the present boom is that consumers want to buy lots more 
durable goods, but no more soft goods than they have to. That trend in sales 
has been going on since 1947 and gives signs of continuing. 


























Business buying is on the increase as well as consumer buying. The two 
together are pushing production close to the points reached in the 1948 boom. 
Plant-egquipment purchases are increasing and inventory policy has shifted 
from liquidations to restocking. That adds to factory orders for goods. 
Inventory buying still appears conservative. Latest reports show retail 
and wholesale inventories up, but no increase for inventories of manufacturers. 
That's a sign that goods are selling fast, are not backing up on producers. 
It's the combination of renewed inventory buying and increased consumer 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


buying that pushed total spending up 7.2 billions a year from the fourth quarter 
of 1950. The rise is still continuing. 


It's doubtful, however, that total output can continue to rise from this 
point. Steel mills, auto factories, construction, all are operating at record 
levels. It doesn't seem reasonable to expect all three to keep up this pace. 
Some downturn, later in the year, is likely. But that doesn't spell depression, 





With business activity on the upgrade, it's not surprising that prices are 
Showing firmness. Active demand for commodities always firms up prices. 

Food prices, led by meats, are moderately higher. Metal prices are rising 
in the face of rising demand. Chemicals are advancing, too. Leather is edging 
up; rubber is 10 cents a pound above the synthetic article. Building materials 
also are rising as construction activity advances to higher and higher heights. 

Yet there doesn't seem to be much in the price situation to indicate that 
any sharp increase, any runaway, is in the offing. Official index of wholesale 
prices, covering 900 items, shows a creeping increase in recent months, but 
commodity prices, on the whole, are still slightly below level of a year ago. 








Antitrust policy appears again to be aimed at large firms, at bigness. 
Oil-industry suit on the West Coast is against seven large producers. The 
charge is that the seven: control production through a conservation committee; 
control transportation through pipe lines and tankers; control marketing through 
service-station tie-ups. All this, says Justice Department, hurts independents. 
What Justice wants is a decree to confine the seven firms to production and 
refining, to stop them from wholesaling and retailing, to prevent production 
quotas and to prevent mergers with other producers without court permission. 
There is no charge that the seven firms don't compete among themselves. 
The complaint is that their operations put smaller firms at a disadvantage. 




















You can expect rising complaints that the Government doesn't know where 
it's going on antitrust policy. If business competes vigorously by cutthroat 
pricing, Robinson-Patman Act may be violated. If business competes with more 
moderation, Sherman Act is brought into play. Latest critic of this uncertainty 
is Benjamin F. Fairless, president of U.S. Steel Corp. 

Supreme Court also points up the issue when it decided that realtors can 
not agree to charge the same brokerage and commission fees. Question raised is 
that if they do cut charges, will they be violating the Robinson-Patman Act? 














Regional problems are beginning to attract federal attention. 

New England is about to be diagnosed by committee of economists named by 
Leon Keyserling, Chairman of Council of Economic Advisers. Group's members are 
all New Englanders. They are asked to suggest ways of promoting area industry. 

Behind the action is the fact that New England was hit harder than most 
areas in last year's setback, that unemployment still persists in that region. 

West Coast, on the other hand, is having an expansion problem. The area 
wants more water, more electric power. More industries want to locate there. 

Auto dealers on the West Coast are promoting sales at the factory. Buyers 
are given the difference hetween passenger fares to Detroit and freight shipping 
charges on cars. The difference is enough to finance a motor trip back. That 
points up the problem of transportation cost to West Coast consumer areas. 














Warm weather--above normal--is forecast for most of the country to mid- 
June. That promises to speed sales of summer apparel in most regions. 
Below-normal temperatures are seen only for the Dakotas, northern Rockies. 
Rainfall is expected to be fairly heavy in all parts of the country except 
in the extreme Southwest, extreme Southeast and the extreme Northwest areas. 
That's the Weather Bureau's long-range projection for 30 days ahead. oe 
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““George”’ doesn’t do it for us! 


Or all the forms of inter-city commercial 
transportation, only the railroads don’t say, 
“let George do it.” 


Unlike their competitors ...who have out- 
grown the “infant industry” stage, but who 
still rely on help from the people’s tax 
dollars... America’s self-supporting railroads 
pay all their own costs of doing business. 
And that is good news for “George.” 


For -fter all, who is this fellow “George” 
who is building and maintaining the high- 
ways, waterways and airways that other car- 
riers use as a “place of business” for private 


gain? He is every taxpayer in America. 
“George” is... you! 

But you don’t do it for us, “George.” The 
railroads pay their own way...in the time- 
tested, traditional American way. It isn’t easy 
...especially when we have to compete for 
business with subsidized carriers. But it’s 
easier on you and your pocket-book,“George”! 
And it’s better for our country, too. Because 
in the long run, private industries... like 
private citizens...must be independently self- 
reliant if America’s greatness is to endure. 


Crna? EF. Rorwrnrnss 


— 


President 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON 13, D.C. 
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TAX-CUT SPREE RISKS A VETO 


Easier Rates on Capital Gains Proposed 


Tax relief faces possible veto. 
Cuts go further than President 
Truman wants. 

House committee plan reduces 
taxes of people who invest and 
sell at a profit. Top rate is cut 
from 25 to 16 per cent. 

Depletion allowances are ex- 
tended to other industries. Gift 
and estate taxes stay where 
they are. Committee bill includes 
withholding taxes on dividends. 


Tax reductions developing in Con- 
gress are becoming so broad that tax- 
relief plans for this year are very likely 
to run into a White House veto. The 
Treasury already is advising the Presi- 
dent that Congress has gone too far. 

Latest action by the House Ways and 
Means Committee proposes to reduce 
taxes for the man who buys a piece of 
real estate or a block of stock and sells it 
at a profit. The tax bill also will cut ex- 
cises by more than a billion dollars a 
year, leave depletion allowances where 
they are for the oil and gas industry and 
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REPRESENTATIVE LYNCH 
A break for corporations? 
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grant new allowances to other industries. 

Unless the Senate tempers the action 
of the House tax committee, the Presi- 
dent seems almost certain to object. 

Effect of Committee decisions on 
capital gains, if enacted, would be: 

To cut the effective tax rate on long- 
term capital gains, so far as higher-in- 
come taxpayers are concerned, from 25 
per cent to 16 per cent. 

To make smaller cuts in the capital- 
gains tax for people with lower incomes. 

To reduce the holding period—that is, 
the length of time a taxpayer must own 
property before he can sell it and take 
advantage of the preferential tax rate on 
long-term capital gains—from six months 
to three months. 

The proposed cut in rates by Repre- 
sentative Daniel A. Reed (Rep.), of New 
York, applies only to individual taxpay- 
ers. The reduction in the holding period, 
advocated by Representative Walter A. 
Lynch (Dem.), of New York, affects 
corporations and individuals. 

As a result of these tax changes, if 
they become law, people will find that 
they can make investments for as brief 
a time as three months—taking advan- 
tage of quick rises in the stock market, 
in commodity prices, in land prices— 
and still keep for themselves most of the 
profits they make. The effect could be 
a powerful boost for speculative trading. 

As the law stands now, the tax on 
long-term capital gains is figured on 50 
per cent of the profit. Against that, the 
maximum tax rate is 50 per cent. The 
effective top rate, thus, is 25 per cent. 

The Committee wants to change the 
law so that the tax would be figured on 
only 40 per cent of the gain. Also, it pro- 
poses to cut the maximum rate to 40 per 
cent. The top effective rate then would 
come down to 16 per cent. 

The present maximum rate of 50 per 
cent is paid only by people in the upper 
brackets, the ones who would pay higher 
rates if capital gains were taxed like 
ordinary income. Others use regular in- 
come rates. But, for everybody, the tax 
applies to only half the gain. 

The Committee proposes to cut the tax 
base to 40 per cent, and to give the tax- 
payer his choice between the new 40 
per cent rate and the regular income rate. 

A single man with an income of 
$22,000 or more after deductions and 
exemptions does better, under present 
law, to use the maximum rate on capital 
gains instead of the regular income rate. 


The Committee bill would reduce thy 
pivotal point to $14,000. 

A married man does better with the 
present maximum rate if his income js 
$44,000 or more. Under the Committe: 
plan, the maximum rate would be to the 
advantage of married men with income 
of $28,000 or more. 

The change from a 50 to a 40 pe 
cent base can increase the tax of a map 
with long-term losses. In a $1,000 long. 
term loss, under present law he can take 
$500 of that loss as a deduction againg 
other income. Under the Committee pro. 
posal, he could offset only $400. 

If, as some authorities suggest, th: 
proposed tax changes produced wide 
spread speculation in the stocks, red 
estate and commodities, the effects coul 
be felt by all kinds of people. 

Examples will show how importani 
the Committee plan can be to people di- 
rectly affected by the proposed tax relief 


Take the case of a man who owns af) 





business that he has built up over the} 


years. He is getting close to retirement 
age and would like to sell out. He figures 


he can get $500,000 for his persona 


business, but $400,000 of that would 
represent a long-term capital gain on 
which he would have to pay tax at a 
effective rate, under present law, of 2 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
A break for individuals? 
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r cent. That would cost him $100,000 
of his selling price. The Committee pro- 
posal would cut the rate to 16 per cent. 
~The tax then would be $64,000. 

To take a more extreme example, say 
a man buys a piece of real estate for 
$100,000. He hits a streak of luck and 
sells it, four months later, for $200,000. 
Under present law, his gain would be 
short-term, and the tax would be $46,- 
osed 000. The Committee plan, however, 
would define it as a long-term capital 
ain, and the tax would be only $16,000. 
Ce that At lower levels of income, the change 
P is less striking. A married couple, for 
ith the J example, owns some General Motors 
ome is H stock that cost $5,000 in the early 1930s. 
nmittee They sell it for $15,000. Assuming the 
to the couple had no income for the year ex- 
neome F cept the $10,000 gain on the stock, the 
tax under present law would be $544. 
40 pe | The Committee would cut it to $395. 

a man Or a married man with a $10,000 
0 long. salary sells his home at a long-term 
an take profit of $12,000. Under present law, the 
agains | tax on his salary and house profit would 
€€ PIC | be $2,800. The new bill would cut that 
tax to $2,500. 

st, th Direct effects of the changes proposed 
wide by the Committee, thus, would be most 
~ pronounced among people with big 
s coul profits from property sales. 

Indirect effects, however, could be 





~ re important to the whole country. 

3 f The stock market, already in an up- 

FSi" trend, could get a new lift. Businesses 

OWNS ap : ; 

ver they Beeding equity money may find stocks 
‘h easier to sell. 

rement 

figures Real estate market could get another 

orsona boost if speculative buying develops. 

would}, Prices of ordinary goods, including 







food, could be pushed upward through 
speculation in commodities. 

Revenue loss to the Treasury might 
be small. Sponsors of the capital-gains 
changes think the result will be to stimu- 
late investment enough to offset any 
direct loss in revenue. 

Tax dodging may be attempted on a 
wider scale. Already, one of the most 
popular tax-saving schemes is to convert 
ordinary income into capital gains in 
various ways. A cut in the capital-gains 
tate might aggravate this. 

Other tax decisions of the Com- 
mittee also can be important to many. 

Dividends, if the Committee has its 
way, will be taxed at the source. The 
coporation will withhold 10 per cent of 
dividends, and send the stockholder 
withholding slips, one with each divi- 
dend check and probably another at the 
aid of the year, showing the amount 
deducted. Then, on his final tax return, 
tle stockholder will claim credit for 
tues already paid at the source. 

Estate and gift taxes, under the Com- 
tittee bill, will stay at present levels. 
4 White House proposal to increase 
tates was rejected. 

Depletion allowances, a system of 
eductions from income that has the 
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For pleasure before business 





take the family along... 





Mountain Panoramas from the Skytop Lounge 





see the Pacific Northwest from 


Your business trip to the Pacific 
Northwest can be a delightful vaca- 
tion if you take the family along 
on The Milwaukee Road’s super- 
speed Olympian HIAWATHA. 


Scenery? The wide West is at eye 
level just outside your window. 
Make stopovers en route; visit the 
Puget Sound country around Seattle 
and Tacoma—a mountain and ma- 


rine wonderland. 





THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


THE 5 / OLYMPIAN. j 
é 


Your children under five ride free, 
those under twelve for half fare. You 
can go de luxe in private-room cars 
or enjoy berth comfort with econ- 
omy in Touralux sleepers. Coaches, 
too, plus the handsome diner and 
the cheerful Tip Top Grill car. 


You'll like the air of friendly hospi- 
tality on The Milwaukee Road, 
and the freedom from tiring 
drives, traffic and weather hazards. 


We’ll be glad to help plan the 
entire trip. H. Sengstacken, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager,708 Union 
Station, Chicago 6, IIlinois. 


New and cheerfully 
decorated, Touralux 
sleepers that save you 


money area Milwaukee SEC 
Road ‘‘exclusive.”’ oo On, 
C 
7@ Oo: 
3 ¢ 
w 
a YN és 
* 1950 + 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 





buy any of these Bonds. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$58,000,000 


Ohio Edison Company 


First Mortgage Bonds 
2% % Series of 1950 due 1980 


Dated May 1, 1950 


Due May 1, 1980 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York City 


Price 1024%.% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 
EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 

LEHMAN BROTHERS 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 
W. E. HUTTON & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


May 18, 1950. 


DREXEL & CO. 




















Send This Issue 


To Your Friends = witnout cHARGE 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of the May 26, 1950 issue of 
“U.S. News & World Report’ with my compliments to the persons listed 
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ia 
effect of reducing taxes of the oil, 
and mining industries, are left wher 
they are. These allowances, to cove I 
exhaustion of resources, are 27% be ' 
cent of gross income for oil and gas, 9} L 
per cent for sulphur and 15 per cey ( 
for nonmetallic minerals. President Tr, 
man demanded that these allowancg 5 
be cut. The Committee tumed hinf ¥ 
down on that, and added some new de. : 
pletion allowances—15 per cent for pro- 
ducers of clay, fuller’s earth and aut | f 
ite, and 5 per cent for producers of 
marble, granite, sand and gravel. Ally. ¢ 
ance on coal is increased from 5 to }\ : 
per cent. 8 

Interest rate paid by the Treasury » i 
overcollections from taxpayers is . 
from 6 per cent to 2 per cent. However s 
the rate charged against a taxpayer wh T 
is delinquent remains at 6 per cent, v 

Tax action so far is tentative. Dec. 
sions may be upset by later votes in th} ’ 
House Committee or in the Senate. The 
whole bill may be vetoed. The votes a 
ready taken are useful in showing hoy 
tax sentiment is running in Congress 
Taxpayers, however, should not yet star 
counting on enactment of the exact term} 
of the House bill. 
Doubts of Plan | 

s e 
To Aid Business 

Aid to small business, on the formulj 
proposed by President Truman, is ‘nj 
yet assured. Resistance is springing w 
within the Government itself. This r 
sistance is by some of the men wh 
have had most to do with other fedenf 
credit projects over the years. 

The White House plan calls for: (1 
Government insurance of loans to smd 
business; (2) national investment com 
panies, or capital banks, to make or it 
sure loans and to buy stock in smal 
businesses; and (3) easier terms on but loa 
ness loans made by the Reconstructia the 
Finance Corporation. Legislation to cam mu 
out this plan has been introduced i dec 
Congress. : . BP 

Mr. Truman argues that these mea} the 
ures will step up the flow of loan an tha 
equity money to deserving small bus} for 
nesses without any major cost to tl pri 
Government. “ch 

On the other side, there are skepti¢ thai 
among high officials who contend law 
the eventual cost to the taxpayer mig! pro: 
be immense. Furthermore, it is argué late 
that Mr. Truman’s approach gets T 
only the fringes of the businessmat% mar 
problem. Real need of business, so M% sion 
argument goes, is for tax relief. som 


Loan insurance is dangerous, te part 
critics say, because it will encoumg 
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banks to take risks that are not justified 
by the borrower's earning prospects. 
Point is that, if the Government agrees 
to take over a loan that goes sour, the 
banker may be inclined to resolve any 
doubt in favor of making the loan. 

Capital banks are admitted to be 
sound in theory, but not all authorities 
agree with Mr. Truman that the idea 
will work in practice. Skeptics recall that, 
when private banks tried to pool their 
money in regional lending agencies a 
few years ago, they met up with diffi- 
culties. Questions are being raised wheth- 
er the Federal Government, without 
guarantees against losses, can persuade 
commercial bankers to make capital-bank 
loans that are considered too risky to 
make directly. 

Earlier RFC loans, proposed by Mr. 
Truman, are coming in for criticism. 
White House proposal was to extend the 
maximum maturity on RFC _ business 





-Black Star 
SMALL-BUSINESS LOAN 
Should taxpayers share the risk? 


loans from 10 to 15 years, and to relax 
the rules on collateral that borrowers 
must put up against loans. Opponents 
declare that, as a matter of practice, 
RFC rarely lends money for as long as 
the 10 years now permitted. They argue 
that big business, which is a safe risk 
for loans as long as 15 years, can get 
private money anyway. As for making 
“character loans,” some authorities argue 
that RFC is permitted under present 
law to consider an applicant’s earning 
prospects, as well as his available col- 
lateral, in deciding on loans. 

These and other criticisms of the Tru- 
man plan will be laid before congres- 
sional hearings. Congress wants to do 
something for small business. But some 
parts of the Administration’s program 
may be shelved until 1951 or later. 
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Here at last, in the United States... 
the superb quality and integrity 


of performance famed elsewhere 


throughout the world 
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printing calculator 





DIVIDES « MULTIPLIES * ADDS + SUBTRACTS - SHOWS CREDIT BALANCE 
...and leaves a printed, permanent record of the operations involved. 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 


Olivetti Corporation of America 









CHRYSLER Aitemp 
Air Conditioning reduces 
absenteeism ...inereases 
employee efficiency... 


e 
AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING + REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 








IT’S ALWAYS TIME 


to carry 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


In London, England, or in any other 
London, your money is safe and 
spendable...days, nights, or Sundays 
...in National City Bank Travelers 
Checks. Refunded if lost or stolen. 
Good until used. Cost 75¢ per $100. 
Buy them at your bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 





TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Furst tn World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN expect lower tariffs to 

apply to a number of agricultural 
and industrial products imported into 
the U. S. The President issues a procla- 
mation ordering into effect tariff reduc- 
tions based upon concessions that were 
agreed to last summer at Annecy, France. 
In return, many other countries made 
tariff concessions for some American 
products. 


YOU CAN, as an employer, make 

speeches to your employes during 
working hours just before a bargaining 
election and refuse to give union spokes- 
men the same opportunity. The National 
Labor Relations Board rules that such 
action by an employer did not interfere 
with the free choice of workers in voting 
on a bargaining agent. The Board finds 
that two pre-election speeches by the 
president of a company were protected 
by the free-speech provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, even though union represent- 
atives were refused permission to make 
speeches during working time. NLRB 
dismisses the petition of the union asking 
that results of the election be set aside. 


* * 


YOU CAN be required to pay an 

excise tax on documents transfer- 
ring real property to a State or local gov- 
ernment. The Treasury Department re- 
verses an earlier ruling and decides such 
conveyances of real property are not 
exempt from documentary-stamp taxes. 


a 
YOU CAN expect the Federal Trade 


Commission to follow different pro- 
cedures in handling some of its cases. In 
reorganizing its internal setup, the Com- 
mission sets up a new Bureau of Restraint 
of Trade to conduct both investigations 
and trials of antimonopoly cases. There 
also will be a Bureau of Deceptive Prac- 
tices to investigate charges in that field. 


* * * 


YOU CAN make a bid to the Federal 

Government to lease oil lands in 
three Western States. The Interior De- 
partment invites bids on more than 1,500 
acres of oil land in Montana, California 
and New Mexico. Bids must be sub- 
mitted to the Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management, Washington 25, D. C. 
They will be opened June 14. 


YOU CAN obtain from the Ciyj 

Aeronautics Administration a chart 
of State laws affecting civil aviation in the 
U.S., Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 
CAA headquarters in Washington wil 
mail this free to pilots, airport operators 
and others requesting it. 


* * & 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

count on getting a circuit court of ap- 
peals to refuse to issue an enforcement 
order, requested by NLRB, on the 
ground that you have complied with a 
cease-and-desist order of the Board. The 
Supreme Court rules that an appeals 
court cannot deny issuance of an enforce- 
ment order on such grounds. 


* Ke 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, be 

required to prove to NLRB that your 
acts are not unlawful under the Tatt- 
Hartley Act. The Board overrules a trial 
examiner who said that an employer had 
failed to prove economic reasons for lay- 
ing off workers. The Board says it is up 
to the NLRB General Counsel to show 
an employer's illegal motive. 


* * * 
YOU CANNOT always count on de- 


ducting as a business expense, for in- 
come tax purposes, the amount that you 
pay to a nonprofit research company for 
carrying on research and development 
work. A circuit court of appeals holds in 
one case that such a payment must be 
treated as a capital expenditure while 
the research work was continuing. 


ee 
YOU CANNOT, as manager of a 


mining company, fail to pay a trans- 
portation tax where ore is moved by a 
private contractor from the company’s 
mine to its mill. A circuit court of ap- 
peals decides that such tax must be paid 
under these circumstances. 
a 
YOU CANNOT, in bargaining with 
a union, refuse to give the union 
complete pay-roll information about 
employes in a unit that it represents. 
NLRB orders one employer to supply a 
union with information on salaries of all 
workers in the unit before and after a 
1948 raise, and on their present salaries 
and performance ratings. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wort 
REPORT. on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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LONDON....-PARIS....BUENOS AIRES....WASHINGTON.... 





lover, 
of ap. >> You now can see real progress toward breaking up economic log jams that 
ement have been affecting world trade. 


1 the 
vith a European Payments Union moved a big step closer to reality, as Britain de- 


Bir: cided to join up. The U.S.-backed EPU is a plan for making Western European 
dpeals 
force- 





currencies convertible one into another. EPU is slated to start this summer. 
It would have been hard to operate without Britain as a member. 
European steel-coal combine, proposed by France, would integrate basic in- 





er, be dustries, reduce rivalry, promote trade. It shows unexpected willingness to 
t your substitute continental for national interests. (See page 42.) 

bess U.S. loan to Argentina breaks up a long-Standing stalemate. Trade rela- 

r had tions between the two countries had been in the doldrums for a couple of years. 
ps All three events show a new spirit of give-and-take, a new desire to get 


show |) on with things. Big hurdles remain. But the psychology is different. 








>> The British pound is to become convertible again in a limited sense, the 
way things are shaping up now. 
after long misgivings, finally agreed to become a full member of 


mn de- 
for in- 
it you 
ny for 
yment 
Ids in 
ist be 
while 


Britain, 
the European Payments Union. U.S. pressure on Britain had been heavy. 

The EPU would be a sort of financial clearinghouse for trade between the 
Marshall Plan countries. It would allow each country to pay for purchases within 
the area with currencies of any member country. This is quite different from 
the bilateral arrangements now in effect. Now Italy, for example, can use her 
British pounds only in Britain or countries designated by Britain. New plan 
would mean freer use of currencies, much freer trade within Western Europe. 
lw Net creditors in the EPU would be paid off in gold or dollars, at first 
yany’s from the EPU kitty (to be provided by the U.S.) and later by the debtor nations. 
of ap- Chief British fear was of losing gold through this operation. Britain last 
Bs year was a net debtor to Western Europe. But now the reverse is true. So the 
British feel differently about it, are willing to take a chance. 

with © But the British want to make sure that neighbors such as Sweden and Italy, 

union § now holding large amounts of sterling, won't be able to cash them in. The 

about | British want to go into the arrangement with a clean slate. They would do this 

ee by funding their present debts to such as the Swedes and Italians. 

of all Special consideration is asked for the British pound because so large a 

ee share of the world's trade is done in it. And so many countries in the sterling 
area depend on Britain's maintaining adequate gold and dollar reserves. 

What it boils down to is that Britain will play along with the EPU, as long 

gs of as it doesn't cost too much in gold or dollar outlays. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


From the U.S. standpoint, one possible trouble with the EPU may be that al] 
member countries will be too intent on selling more than they buy within Western 
Europe. That would be fine for building intra-European trade. But it will not 
build up their exports for dollars across the Atlantic. Also, such a tight 
regional setup might militate against imports of American goods. 

With Britain in, however, the EPU probably now will come into being. 





>> Big fillip in U.S.-Argentine trade isn't likely, despite the U.S. loan...., 

Export-Import Bank loan of 125 million dollars will go to pay off most of 
the Argentine commercial debts to American businessmen. The rest of these debts 
will be paid out of Argentine resources. Trade accounts will be wiped clean. 

But Argentine buying of American products will continue pretty cautious. 

A bulge in buying of American farm equipment is likely, though. That is to 
be financed by loans from private banks in the U.S. 

Argentina, as a result of this particular buying, will go temporarily in 
the red in its trade with U.S. Right now, Argentina is in the black. Over all, 
a favorable balance with the U.S. is essential. 

President Juan Peron realizes that at last. He still has to figure out 
ways of paying off 67 million dollars in frozen profits, dividends and royalties 
belonging to U.S. companies operating in Argentina. He needs American capital, 
so he's come around to the idea that American investors must be treated better. 

Argentine import controls on American goods will be loosened up only if 
Americans buy more Argentine wool, hides, casein, tanning extract, cheese. 

It's largely from such exports that Peron must find the dollars he needs. 

Injections of dollars are to give Peron a new chance to climb out of his 
difficulties. He long since dissipated the big nest egg of dollars the war 
bequeathed him. U.S. loan now stands him on his feet. 

But he hasn't much room for maneuvering. He must expand exports to the U.S. 
He must stimulate farm production. Drought hit farmers hard. Farmers grumble at 
low prices they get. Higher prices to farmers will feed the internal inflation. 
Export prices mustn't go too high. Recent experience shows what that does to ex- 
ports. But subsidies will further unbalance the budget. Peron is in a squeeze. 

It's by no means sure that Peron can work out of the corner he's in. But 
the U.S. is giving him his big chance. 




















>> Ina way, this U.S. loan to Argentina marks a new departure..... 

Never before has the Export-Import Bank earmarked an entire loan to pay off 
another country's commercial debts. 

Export-Import Bank loans usually are applied entirely to forward commit- 
ments, to future buying of American goods. Parts of the proceeds of several 
loans, though, have been applied against past-due accounts. But it's not usual. 
Chile got the last loan of this type last year. 

Similar bail-outs for past-due accounts of other countries aren't likely. 

Brazil owes about 50 million dollars’ worth of commercial debts to Americans. 
But Brazil is working these off at a satisfactory rate. No other country has 
run up anything even remotely approaching the current debt figure of Argentina. 

American exporters should not now think that the Export-Import Bank will 
necessarily come to their rescue on slow accounts. Argentina is a special case. 
Political factors were as important as economic in the Argentine loan. The same 
would be true of a Spanish loan, again under discussion in Washington. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


industrial activity is still strong as 
business tries to rebuild inventories 
to meet the rising demand for 
goods. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
101.3 per cent of capacity in the 
week ended May 20 for a new ton- 
nage record. Demand was intense 
from the auto, construction and ap- 
pliance industries. 

Auto production set an all-time record 
of 170,000 in the week ended 
May 13. 

Factory output, at 197 on the indica- 
tor, was only 5 points below the 
postwar peak of October, 1948. 

Business inventories, at 54.5 billion 
dollars on April 1, have begun to 
rise, but sales have risen faster. 
Stocks, therefore, are low in rela- 
tion to sales. Ratios of inventories 
to sales on April 1 follow: 
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ACTIVITY 


Bureau of Labor Statistics index on 
May 16, highest in over a year. 

Construction activity was at a rate of 
22.5 billion dollars per year in 
April, 17 per cent above the year 
1949 and double the dollar value 
in 1926, peak year of the 1920s. 
The physical volume of construction 
is about equal to that in 1926. 

Per capita changes in construction 
activity, shown in the top chart, in- 
dicate that the physical volume of 
construction, when related to the 
number of people in the U.S., has 
not yet attained the feverish pace 
of the 1923-29 period. Population 
has grown 35 million, or 30 per 
cent, since 1926, and a great need 
for building space has been created. 
In dollars of 1939 purchasing 
power, the present annual rate of 
construction amounts to $70 per 
person, against $90 in 1926 and an 





























































































































































































































































































Ra i ne 610 average of $82 per person from 
Tie) bartenes saideetaene He < A shift in policy on inventories has 1923 to 1929. 
Wholesale 118 L119 strongly helped the business re- Private construction has lagged, par- 
Meoniochaien., 1.85 1.63 covery this year. Business accumu- ticularly in commercial and indus- 
Durable goods 212 172 lated inventories at a rate of 1.7 trial types. Even residential build- 
A eH ia billion dollars per year in the ing, spurred by Government aids in 
Elec. sonediiiiaty 2.78 1184 first quarter. In the last quarter of financing, is still below the 1920s 
Gen’l machinery 2.79 2.49 1949, it liquidated inventories at a in volume per person. 
Motor vehicles 1.80 1.25 rate of 3.7 billions. ; Stock investors, meanwhile, are tak- 
——— equipment a a Unemployment, as a result of gains ing a rosy view of the future. Stock 
Sanctus 2°49 213 in business, is still declining. Lay- prices on May 18 were bid up to 
Stone, clay & glass 1.54 1.27 offs, measured by new claims for their highest since September, 1930. 
Nondurable goods 1.67 1.56 unemployment compensation, were Rising confidence of businessmen 
pe! a prod’s go er the smallest this year in the week and investors is adding to the al- 
aoa —" 89 1199 ended May 13. ready large flow of dollars in the 
Chemicals 204 161 Prices are edging up. Sensitive-com- U.S. Expansionary forces in busi- 
Pet. & coal prod’s 1.59 1.32 modity prices rose to 259 on the ness are still strong. 
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TO AVERT WORLD WAR III 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


E ARE BASING our whole concept of future security 

on the theory that war can be prevented by the 
armies, navies and air forces of the 12 nations massed 
together on our side. This is the military approach. It 
is well-reasoned technically and, because of our vic- 
tories in past wars, the American people complacently 
feel no fear about the outcome of another conflict of 
arms. 

But this very reliance on military force can prove 
our undoing. 

Despite a military triumph eventually, our real de- 
feat will date from the moment we enter the next war. 
Our economic strength will be sapped as our cities are 
destroyed. Our debt structure will pyramid to fantastic 
heights. The purchasing power of the dollar will shrink. 
We will move toward a disciplined economy and a vir- 
tual dictatorship that could last for generations. Indi- 
vidual liberties will be throttled in a desperate struggle 
for economic survival after an atomic war. 

The philosophy that we should prepare for war and 
go to war ultimately because there is no alternative is 
a species of defeatism. It takes for granted that, while 
man possesses mechanical genius and inventiveness, he 
does not have brains enough or ingenuity enough to 
control the human passion that leads to conflict. 

Such an assumption degrades the capacity of man. 
It says in effect that, because man is selfish and proud 
and ready to use his fists, he is unable to use his head— 
to substitute patience and reason or to find a way to 
convert his enemy into a friend. 

It assumes that conversion of human beings and re- 
habilitation of criminals are exceptional occurrences. 
It assumes that nations are helpless aggregations of 
citizens who, being exploited or controlled by crim- 
inals, can never be saved from their dictators. 


Our government and the Russian government 
engage in a “cold war” and prepare for military con- 
flict—each placing the entire blame on the other. Our 
people are every day taught to believe that there is no 
hope—no way out except threat and counter-threat— 
and that war can be prevented only by scaring the Rus- 
sians into believing they will be beaten in war. 

This is a thin reed on which to lean. No one has bet- 
ter expressed the opposite idea than John Foster Dulles 
in a speech delivered in the First Presbyterian Church 
in Watertown, N. Y., last year. He said: 

“Today our nation is relying greatly on material and 
military might. That is dangerous. A nation that pos- 
sesses a great military establishment is apt to be influ- 


enced by the counsel of persons who believe in the neve 
itability of war or who believe that good ends can be 
gained by violent means. Our present course skirts, 
dangerously, the road to war. Our leaders take that. 
risk because they feel that there is no adequate alter. | 
native. Policy makers work with the tools that, it seems, 
can be made available. Economic and military power 
can be developed under the spur of laws and appropria. - 
tions. But moral power does not derive from any Act 
of Congress. It depends on the relations of a people to 
their God.” 


Whatever may be our differences among sects 
and creeds as to theology, we are agreed that the Judeo- ; 
Christian concept of human behavior is miraculously” 
effective in the life of individuals. Why can’t we apply” 
it also to international relations? Why must the phil- 
osophy which Jesus taught be brushed aside as “im- 
practical” and “idealistic” in international policy? 

Let’s not become confused by demands for an explicit 
formula or for a blueprint of success before we start. 

The first step, of course, is honest mediation. It is 
amazing how few attempts to mediate the dispute be.’ 
tween America and Russia have actually been made, 
Trygve Lie, Secretary General of the United Nations, 
engaged in such an effort at Moscow last week. His 
brief comments afterwards raised little hope because 
America already is convinced that his efforts will be: 
of no avail. We act as if we believe that war is the only: 
way out. We do not care, for the most part, to examiné) 
alternative methods. Confident of the rightness of ouf 
own position, we see mediation as futile unless the othef 
side surrenders abjectly. 

Have we ever examined ourselves to determiné 
whether we are ready to make the sacrifices for peace 
that must be made—sacrifices of pride and even mate-7 
rial wealth? Is Christianity merely something to which 1 
we pay lip service in our churches but which we refusé = 
to accept as a code of behavior in dealing with a so- | 
called enemy? Have we no regard for the challenge | 7 
that a whole people might be reached by a display of | 
Christian humility and forbearance? Do we dare to try 
a truly Christian approach to the Russian people? And | 
if we try it, can we pay the price that it requires im 
order to achieve the greater objective? 

It is worth trying. Physical force means a war thé : 
nobody wins. Moral force requires not a formula, b < 
a spirit. It must be a bold and venturesome spirit. It i 
must be a spirit that has faith in the limitless powef] 
of God to perform miracles through God-inspired men. , 
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Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 
Bond that has always been made by the same family 
in the same distillery for three generations . . . and 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 
Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under 


experience assures you uniform high quality. Supervision of the U. S. Government 
© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


That’s why... 
NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 








The CAPEHART “ Wilshire” —with 16-inch rectangular tube 


Today e G t provides your finest home entertainment — 


TELEVISION "( jth 


You have never seen or heard television performance —at any price— 
comparable to the performance of these fine Capehart instruments. 
Incomparable Polatron} picture—plus Capehart’s incomparable Symphonic- 
Tone System—these make the great difference. International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, through its associate, Capehart-Farnsworth 
Corporation, brings you the finest in home entertainment. See, hear 
Capehart—priced from $269.50* upward—before making your decision. 


*Plus tax. Prices subject to change without notice—slightly higher South and West. 


Trade Mark Reg. Available at slight extra cost. 
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Unrivalled CAPEHART TONE is also 
available in new phonograph-radios ! 
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